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IMPORTANT MONE 


FIRST COST: EASY 


After five years—the improved SONOCO. Re-inforced 
Cork Cot continues to compile impressive performance 
and money-saving records in mills spinning on every type 
of yarn. Their low first cost, simplest application of any 
cot, and long life, due to the important fact that they can 
be re-buffed (re-newed) again and again, are features that 
no economy-minded operator can overlook indefinitely. 


A SONOCO technical expert will show you the figures on 
the SONOCO Cork Cot now running in mills spinning yarn 
in your sizes. 


SONOCO Makes Everything in Textile 
Paper Carriers. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMmpPpaANy 


HARTSVILLE 
S.C. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF 


SUPPLY 
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Z, takes more money to finance the sale of goods | 
on terms, than it does to sell them for cash. 


Through factoring you actually se// for cash 
without changing in any way your regular terms 
to your trade. 3 


Through factoring the normal investment car- 
ried in accounts receivable becomes additional cash 
working capital which can be turned over more 
rapidly and more profitably than would be the case 
if this money were tied up in customers’ accounts. 


This is but one advantage that a factoring con- 
tract with Textile Banking Company provides. 
Our representative will gladly call upon you at 
your convenience and explain fully how your 
business can be helped constructively through 
our service. 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 


Some More 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


Affiliated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore « Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H,° LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 218 WEST MOREHEAD STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 
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= GOOD CRUDES, refined by modern methods, make fine lubri- 
cating oils—oils that prove their quality in industry’s machines. 
Performance in actual service is the real test of any product, 
including oils and greases. 

Yet Gulf research engineers have not been content with the 
usual service tests for Gulf’s higher quality lubricants. They 
have devised laboratory instruments which punish oils far . 
more severely than any machine in industry... instruments 
that find ways to make oils oxidize and break down. As a 
result of these tests, Gulf engineers then deyelop oils with such 
characteristics that they can stand far greater punishment than 
they will ever receive in normal service. Thus gine 4 is as- 


+ 
+ 


sured of oils that possess a “margin of safety” well beyond , 
average requirements. 
There’s a real quality story behind Gulf oils and greases. 
Here is one of the machines Gulf's technical men have devised for ; a poe 
testin otls. The mixed with js Let a Gulf cag neces demonstrate plant how 
rougbiy imto mt, Many orls bave been tested with this instr 
but none have shown stability equal to Gulf's provide a greater measure of 
protection for your machinery 5 
GULF OIL CORP.* GULF REFINING CO. ~—and help you reduce the costs ‘ 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. ' LUBRICATION of plant operation. 
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The South—And Cotton 


By Julian S. Miller, Editor Charlotte Observer 


HE South industrially is the South of cotton man- 
ufacturing. This is an axiom. There is no way to 
disassociate our complete civilization from the de- 
velopment of textiles. A study of this civilization in all 
of its essential factors would be no more than a summary 
of the growth of your industry within this area. | 
It is important at once that we have an understanding 
as to the simple definitions of industry. What is indus- 
try? What are its constituent elements? Of what is it 
compounded? What is the material and human content 
of this business of cotton manufacturing in the South? 
It may seem ludicrous to lift such an elemental inquiry. 
Everyone knows the answers to these questions. They 
are taken for granted. To raise them in this distinguished 
company, representative of the factors in the manage- 
ment, the marketing and the disposition of goods in the 


markets may seem grossly out of taste. It would rather 


assume a class in kindergarten. But is it all so simple 
as that? 

The common mind has come apparently to regard in- 
dustry in the abstraction as some purely mechanical sys- 
tem that is at once colossal and complicated, a vast and 
ungovernable juggernaut of money, men and machines 
ruthlessly roaring near and far in its mystic enterprises 
of producing for humanity the product of its trade and 
commerce, the essential necessities and creature comforts 
for existence. 

Moreover, this same misinformed or misled mind esti- 
mates that industry is ominous and hostile force, fearsome 
and foreboding, set off to itself and operates at its own 
piratical will, mighty in its physical mechanisms, unkind 


in its attitudes toward its subject, contemptuous of hu- 


man rights; brutual and buccaneering in the exercise of 
its power. 

It is a Frankenstein monster mischievously created by 
a sinister few primarily to exploit the defenseless many 
for the vicious solitary ends of self enrichment and the 
amassment of sheer power. 


Laments Politician Critics 


Especially within these late years during which the 
minds of men as well as their markets have gone awry, 
has this absurd notion of industry been innocently or 
wilfully encouraged by political spielers. Their presence 


*Presented at Annual Meeting of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Augusta, Ga. 


in a crisis is always conspicuous. and vocal. ° We have 
always had a school of politicians who conclude that the 
simplest and surest technique by which they could 
feather their own unimportant nests was the simple pro- 
cedure of tearing up the nests of the mother. birds of 
legitimate business and industry. 

Were we to listen to the demagogues we would con- 


clude that industry is totally nefarious, a sort of powerful 


bad God sitting upon some Olympus with both the intent 
and the implements to devour and plunder and punish 
innocent and helpless society, or a whirling dervish of a 
gigantic machine geared to a destructive tempo and de- 
signed solely to grind and crush all save those who turn 
the money levers. 

We have, indeed, reached a point in. our industrial 
culture and in our economic revolution when industry is 
vastly complex in all of the factors which make for pro- 
duction and distribution and consumption of goods but, 
generally, industry remains relatively simple in its defi- 
nition and nature. 


Three Factors of Industry 


It has only three commonplace factors. They are 
men, money and materials. You can set it differently in 
terms but never definitely in content. 

Industry is capital, labor and goods. 

Industry is management, producers and consumers. 

Industry is manufacturing, marketing and distribution 
of commodities necessary to existence upon a living basis 
in keeping with social advancement of the people. 

Or, simpler still, industry is merely the American peo- 


ple honestly, legitimately, thriftily, and sometimes profit- 


ably at work. 

Cotton manufacturers are clearly, therefore, not the 
whole of the cotton manufacturing industry of the South. 
To be sure your play and place in the picture is vital 
and of first magnitude. Capital and management con- 
stitute the motive power of this vast enginery and you 
fuel the furnace and pull the throttle, but with all of 
your intelligent and astute management would you com- 
pound an industry except that along with you as co- 
operating factors in this enterprise are laborers to pro- 
duce and consumers to buy what you manufacture. 

With this understanding and background, let us only 
briefly retrace the bare outlines of what your part in this 
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expansive industry has meant and yet means to the 
South. 

Textiles is a billion dollar industry. It used to be that 
we would be floored by such a financial term but today 
even $1,000,000,000 is almost too small to create excite- 
ment. 

South’s Share in Textiles 


Of the total 383,000 operatives in the manufacture of 
cotton goods in the entire United States, practically 
280,000 of them are in the South.. 

Of the total wages paid by the American industry 
amounting to $250,000,000, $168,000,000 went into the 
pockets of Southern employees. 

Of the total funds spent by the industry in the United 
States in the markets which supply the material, fuel 
and power necessary for operation amounting to $625,- 
000,000, $460,000,000 of this amount was spent by 
Southern mills. | 

Of the value of the products of the textile industry in 
the whole nation amounting to the staggering total of 
$1,000,000,000, $720,000,000 of it was created in and 
produced by the textile establishments of the South. 

Perhaps, no factor more dramatically reveals the vital 
place of textiles in the South than the volume of em- 
ployment offered its available labor. | 

The total spindle hours of operation in the entire coun- 
try for the last year, for which there is data, amounted to 
84,000,000,000 and Southern plants contributed 65,000,- 
000,000 of these hours to employment to textile opera- 
tions. | 

The economic relation of your industry to Southern 
agriculture which provides source of livelihood for more 
than half of all our people is reflected by the fact that 
of all the American cotton produced in 1937, 8,000,000 
bales were consumed in America and at least 80 per cent 
of this amount was consumed by cotton mills. 

These are the bare bones of the statistical structure of 
the textile industry of the South in its relation to the 
economic civilization of our people. | 


Traces Far-Reaching Benefits 


When one comes to the more difficult task of interpret- 
ing these facts and in putting flesh and blood upon these 
bare bones, of trying to trace the tributaries of this cen- 
tral stream of industry as these travel out into every 
stratum of life and activity and traverse every nook and 
cranny of our social and industrial culture in the South, 
one must have the gift required to write the biography 
of the Nile. 

The Greeks used to say that you could always tell 
when the Goddess came to Thebes because of the tracks 
she left and the blessings she distributed and the change 
in environment which she created. 

It can be clearly and unmistakably marked on the 
pages of the social and economic history of the South 
when cotton manufacturing slipped into this area, be- 
cause of the resurrections of old into new values, because 
of the benefits which have everywhere been socially 
spread, because of the new blood that poured into the 
arteries of its trade and commerce, because of the activi- 
ties which sprung up where industrial deserts had 
abounded, because, in a word, the South became reborn. 

It is no more than a statement of commonplace truth 
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that somewhere within the interests, activities and ener- 
gies of every man, woman and child in the South, the 
cotton mill dollar makes its direct or indirect contribu- 
tion to a more wholesome and economic level among our 
people. 

Can you, indeed, conceive of any other dollar that goes 
in more different directions of trade, that travels more 
distantly in its commerce, that is more creative in its 
content, that is utilized for more varied interests of a 
varied. population, that builds more homes, that feeds 
more mouths, that clothes more bodies, that shelters 
more heads, that sends more children to school, that 
pays more taxes, that builds more roads, that erects more 
hospitals, that buys more goods, from our other markets, 
that provides more lucrative employment for more of our 
citizens, that underwrites more of our other industries 
and that, in a word, more firmly and irreplacably lies at 
the foundation of the South’s civilization. 


Urges United Efforts 


In the light of such life and death relation between 
this industry and the social and economic destiny of the 
entire South it is an imperative moment for all our peo- 
ple, without a dissenting or contentious voice, to unite 
their interests and influences against every untoward and 
destructive trend, political or sectional or economic | 
which would lay an impairing finger to the throat of our 
basic industry. | : 

That there are such sinister and malevolent interests 
in action in our country and that there are world devel- 
opments which, if left unarrested, will wreak direful 
havoc, none who is informed remains in doubt. _ 

The economic self containment of the South can be 
materially destroyed by policies which encourage and 
impose an economy of scarcity at home while an abund- 
ance in both production and manufacture of cotton is 
being developed abroad. | 

And yet perhaps this is not the more subtle and sinis- 
ter of the pernicious influence and factors which must be 
faced. 

There would seem to be current today a more or less 
organized attempt to devalue the golden content of the 
South’s industrial opportunities and assets. 

I have no reference now to the fabricated malicious 
propaganda against your industry and the colored, twist- 
ed, distorted, literary arrangement of gross misrepresen- 
tations which are sometimes paraded in the prints of 
magazines, newspapers and periodicals. 


Wage Level Question 


No ultimate harm can come of this.. Such attempts 
always tumble of their own rottenness and perish of their 
own poison. But very recently and from distinguished 
sources has come upon us a withering reproach that the 
industrial wage level of the South is far out of line and 
that industrially we are still in a state of “feudalism.” 

That means nothing if it does not mean literally that 
the cotton manufacturers of the South are contributing 
to a form of economic feudalism by their policy of low 
wages arbitrarily imposed upon the workers in your in- 
dustry and indirectly contributing to a form of anemia 
in the purchasing power of our public. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Northern N. C-Va. 


Division S.T.A. 


Has Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from last week) 


Due to a shortage of space, the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, which was started in 
last week’s issue, had to be continued over to this issue. 
L. V. Andrews conducted the carding discussion, which 
is continued here: 


On the drawing, tension and static are your fight. You 
are all familiar with the sticker tape that is used on 
slashers to hold down the warp. You have to eliminate the 
direct contact in order to eliminate static. Take that 
sticker tape you use on the slasher and run one round of 
it around the calendar roll. Rayon will not go into the 
can when static is giving you trouble. On a day like this 
it will hardly go into the cans. But if you will use that 
paper on your calendar roll it will go into the cans all 
right. Some say that will change the tension. It is very 
easy to change that tension gear one tooth to eliminate 
that stretch. You have increased the diameter of the cal- 
endar roll approximately 1/32” by the thickness of that 
Kraft paper on the roll. That is about all you can do. I 
have grounded my frame, grounded the top, grounded to 
water pipes, stuck it in the ground, and that does no 
good. The use of this paper is about the only way to 
eliminate static. | 

As far as the other stuff, there is no change at all; it is 
very simple, and any practical carder can run it with just 
a few simple arrangements that he can make on his clean- 
ing. It runs better than cotton, in my experience. 


Mr. Holt: There are two or three questions I should 
like to ask. What type beater is best to use and at what 
speed? Should you reduce the speed on it? How do you 
prevent split laps when you are running one hundred per 
cent on the pickers? Does it help the static to open the 
rayon fibres and age them on the floor somewhere for 
several hours and then sprinkle them with a solution of 
red oil or something like that or with water? 


Mr. Brannon: Those are very interesting questions. 
We run the beater at a speed of about 600. I would not 
advise anybody to try to run it over that. The blade 
beater has a tendency to cut the fibres and break them in 
two. That lowers the breaking strength, of course, not 
only with rayon but with other fibres. It does help to open 
the rayon and let it age, to take the fluff out and let it 
raise itself up and pulverize, so to speak. It then runs 
much better. Aging it does to some extent eliminate split 
laps, but I have never been able to run spun rayon with- 
out split laps, even after aging. I have used a rayon split- 
lap preventer, that you use on pickers for rayon. It takes 
five strands of roving to eliminate that split lap, and that 
will eliminate it one hundred per cent. You take five 
bobbins of roving and mount them on a creel at the front 
of the picker. Then run them right into the lap and your 
split lap troubles will be over. 


Mr. Holt: I should like to ask one other question. 
Should you take some of the weight off. your calender 
heads because of the tendency of rayon to pack tighter 
than cotton? Would that help to prevent split laps? 


Mr. Brannon: I have never had that experience. I have 
never taken any weight off the front rolls, but that 
sounds reasonable. | 


Mr. Holt: I mean on the picker. 


Mr. Brannon: I know what you mean, but I have 
never lightened the weight on it. It does pack heavy. 


Mr. Andrews: That is on the picker rolls? 
Mr. Holt: On the picker calender rolls. 


Mr. Andrews: There is one question Mr. Batson asked | 
that has not been answered yet. That is, if you are 
running a mixed fibre, would you mix it at the pickers or 
in the drawing or in what process would you mix it? Say 
you want to use 25 or 50 per cent rayon, or something 
like that. Would you do that at the pickers or at the 
drawing frames? | 


Mr. Brannon: Answering Mr. Batson’s question, Mr. 
Andrews, in running a blend or a rayon mix I have tried 
it everywhere. I notice further down on our list a ques- 
tion which would indicate that some of the fellows are 
having trouble with off-shade cloth. We all do. The only 
logical way I have ever found to blend acetate or rayon 
or celanese with cotton is to run it through the pickers 
one hundred per cent in a lap and build your blend on 
your apron on the old-style pickers. I say “old-style” be- 
cause the majority of the mills have one process today. 
Even we have it. If you want to run 25 per cent rayon, 
put on one lap of rayon and three of cotton. If you want 
to reduce that percentage of rayon, it is very easy to 
build your apron on the back of the picker to carry six 
laps. That is what I did, so I could vary my percentage. 
But I run acetate through one hundred per cent in a 
lap, or rayon one hundred per cent, or celanese—whatever 
it may be, and also wool. That is not mentioned in these 
questions, but it is along the same line. I make my per- 
centage on the picker, and on that particular picker I 
would run my carding beater or Kirschner beater about 
1100 r.p.m. I would set it farther apart from my feed 
roll, to keep from damaging the fibres, but beat it into 
the box as fast as possible and make the lap up there 
pretty slow, so that you can blend it, and you will get a 
good even blend every time. I have also tried blending it 
by hand. 

I have one suggestion to those who have the equipment 
or want to go to the expense of getting it. At the back 
of your vertical opener you have hoppers feeding your 
stock in. If you have hoppers feeding this apron you 
could make the blend there, and I do not see why that 
would not be a more satisfactory way of making the 
blends from rayon or celanese or acetate with cotton 
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than making the blend on the apron. In doing that, use 
the modern picking system. You can adjust the feed from 
those hoppers feeding on to the back of the apron to any 
percentage you desire. I think that will be a more satis- 
factory blending system than anything we have come to 
yet. But as things are now, making the blend on the 
apron, as I have said, is the most satisfactory way to get 
it. 

Mr. Andrews: Is there anybody who is making this 
blend on the drawing frame rather than on the pickers? 
Is anyone here doing that? 


Mr. Holt: I want to ask some more questions. If you 
were going to make a blend of 25 per cent rayon and 75 
per cent cotton, of course you could make the blend on 
the old-style picker by running 100-per-cent rayon in one 
lap and then 100-per-cent cotton for three laps. But if you 
have a sliver lap machine you could make the lap for 
your drawing by running three ends of rayon and nine 
ends of cotton. I want to ask which is best, to blend on 
the pickers or on the sliver lap machine. 


Mr. Brannon: I don’t want to do all the talking, Mr. 
Chairman. On the job that I had before this I had no 
sliver lap machine but did double carding. We run 44 
cans, and it is the nicest blending place in the mill. You 
can set every other can into a sliver lap machine, and you 
will get a nice blend. It looks streaked coming through 
there, but that does not mean anything; when you carry 
it through your drawing that streakiness will fade away. 
There is nothing that beats a card for blending. Mr. Holt 
has a good idea where you have a sliver lap machine, be- 
cause you can creel every other end on the sliver lap 
machine and then come up from the drawing and run 
into the card, and that is the ideal way to blend it. 


Mr. Andrews: About the tension on that, does that 
work out satisfactorily? 


Mr. Holt: I have not run it yet. I am going to try it. 


Mr. Andrews: As Mr. Brannon brought out, there is 
little difference in tension there on rayon and cotton. 


W. N. Hunt, Supt., Pickett Cotton Mill, High Point, 
N. C.: If we run the blending on the drawing, wouldn't 
our waste percentage be greater carding 100-per-cent ray- 
on than in making the blend at the lapping machine? I 
should like to hear from Mr. B. W. Bingham on that. 


Mr. Andrews: 
ham. 


B. W. Bingham, Carding, Pickett Cotton Mill, High 
Point: The question is the blending. I have never had 
any experience with blending at the picker. All the 
blending of rayon and cotton I ever did was at the draw- 
ing, and I got good results out of that. If 1 wanted a 
certain percentage of rayon, I just put one end of rayon 
to two ends or three ends of cotton, as the case might be. 
It comes out and makes a nice fibre, and you can not see 
any streakiness in the cloth when it is woven. You 
might think you will when you see it in the drawing, be- 
cause there it looks streaked, as Mr. Brannon says. 


T. C. Pegram, Supt., The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 
3, Cooleemee, N. C.: I should like to ask Mr. Bingham 
or Mr. Brannon a question. Do they use a spring bottom 
in the can behind the sliver lap machine or the drawing? 


Give us some information, Mr. Bing- 
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And does rayon have a tendency to stretch in coming out 
of that can? 


Mr. Brannon: I did have a spring-bottom can—just 
happened to have it; I didn’t buy it for the purpose in 
using 100 per cent spun rayon, and we tested it for the 
stretch there was on it. We’could not tell any difference 
init. The last job I was on they did not have the spring- 
bottom cans. I might say this; my advice to any man 
who is going to run spun rayon is, if he has a fibre-top 
can, to do away with it, because spun rayon will drag up 
just about tree times as badly as cotton will. It will 
make a thick place and causé a knot and have a tendency 
to show a neppy effect. If you have-a steel rim around 
the top of your cans, all right. I have found no advan- 
tage in running the spring-bottom can. 


_ §. T. Anderson, Asst. Supt., Bedspread And Velour 
Mills, Marshall Field & Co., Leaksville, N. C.: What 
do you do with the waste? My understanding is that 
rayon comes out with a code number, and if you put that 
back in it has another code number. What do you do | 
with it? 3 


Mr. Brannon: In reply to that question, we put it 
back into gingham. It makes a beautiful gingham. We 
do not put it back into the regular stock, because that 
will not do. 


Mr. Batson: Most spun rayon comes in 1%-inch 
length to mix with cotton. But you can buy it in any 
length you want, can’t you? 


Mr. Brannon: Yes, you can get it in any length you 
want, but 1%-inch and 1.5 denier is the best to run. I 
would not recommend to any man to get away from 
1.5 denier. 


Mr. Andrews: Let’s take up the next question. 
“Would it be advisable to run roving of different mix- 
tures of.acetate and rayon through the card room without 
keeping their weights on the fly frame? If so, how and 
where should the weights be kept?” Mr. Bingham, can 
you give us a little light on that? 


Mr. Bingham: I kept my weights on rayon just the 
same as I do on cotton. Keep the weights all the way 
through just as in running cotton. No difference, 


Mr. Andrews: Would you vary your lap a little occa- 
sionally or make changes on the: drawing sometimes? 
Men have different ways of keeping their numbers; some 
make them on the drawing, some on the pickers, and 
some on the fly frames. 


Mr. Bingham: 1 would try to make my changes on the 
drawing. If it got light 1 would heavy it, or if heavy | 
would lighten it, on the drawing frame. Rayon does not 
hold moisture very well; it is not like cotton. It is likely 
to get dry quickly. Unless you have a lot of moisture in 
the room it does not vary as much as cotton. 


Mr. Anderson: About that humidity—is it best to 
use water or oil, or what is best to use to hold that mois- 
ture up to where it should be? We know it gets as dry 
as a bone and starts in that way. What should we put 
on it? 


Mr. Brannon: If you run a little glycerine through 


your humidity tank you have two advantages there. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division of S. T. A. Has 
Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Nothing kills static better than glycerine, and it helps 
the humidity. Run a quart of glycerine to about five 
gallons of water, if you can fix it that way. Pour a little 
glycerine into the humidity boxes, especially around the 


cards and the drawing. That is where most of the head- 
aches are. | 


Mr. Andrews: 
you recommend? 


What percentage of humidity would 


Mr. Brannon: I try to keep my room around 50 de- 
grees relative humidity. If you get that glycerine in there 
you have a good static eliminator. We have tried taking 
glycerine and hot water and spraying it right up under 
' the cards with an old-time mosquito gun. I don’t think 
there is anything to equal glycerine for killing static 
around the cards or drawing. 


Drawing Sliver Weights 


Mr. Andrews: We will go on to question No. 3: 
“What weight drawing sliver is best for a long-draft rov- 
ing frame going into one to three hank roving? One- 
process roving? Two-process roving?” 


Some of you fellows that have cut out some frames 
give us a little light on that. Mr. Anderson? 


Mr. Anderson: I think if you can make a 55 or 60- 
grain sliver it would be all right. You would not want 
to go above 60. We have used 60-grain sliver to make 
1.5 hank roving. I don’t know wether that is best or not. 


Mr. Andrews: 


Mr. Anderson: 


Did you use one process or two? 
One process. 


Chairman Jennings: You took this roving from the 
slubber to the spinning frame? 


Mr. Anderson: That is right. 


Long Draft Roving 


Mr. Andrews: Next question: “How do evenness, 
breaking strength, and ends down compare on light num- 
bers and light roving made on long-draft and conven- 
tional roving frames?” Mr. Veach, can you give us some 
information on that? 


R. Carl Veach, Asst. Supt. Sheeting Mill, Draper Plant 


Of Marshall Field & Co., Draper, N. C.: Six or eight 
months ago we had a long-draft frame, and we did make 
some tests for six or eight weeks. So far as the breaking 
strength and the evenness of the yarn were concerned, 
they were about the same. We did not have the latest 
type of frame. We had this trouble; the little, small 
gears would collect fibres and dust and lint, and little 
slubs would go through. It would not draft them out. 
That gave us right much trouble in the weaving, so we 
discarded the frame. That is the only experience I have 


had with the long-draft. We did find that the collecting 


of these fibres in these little gears would raise it up and 
give us an inch or two that would not draft out. It 
caused the end breakage to be greater; we had more ends 


down. We had only one of those frames, and we dis- 
carded that. 


Mr. Andrews: WHas anybody .else had any trouble? 
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We shall be glad to have your experience. 


Mr. Pegram: At Cooleemee we had a long-draft J- 
model Saco-Lowell frame and have tried to spin 30s yarn, 
2.00 hank roving creel, and we had practically twice as 
many ends down as we had on the conventional process. 
On the other hand, we went to 1.45 hank roving, using 
the same weight drawing sliver, and we think it greatly 
improved our work. We know we are having as good 
work, from the standpoint of ends down, with 57 grain 
1.45 hank roving as we are having with our conventional 
process. 


Mr. Holt: What yarn was that? 
Mr. Pegram: 21s. 
Mr. Holt: There was one thing we found out in run- 


ning 2.00 hank roving into 30s. When the bobbin was 
full and down to half full the number of ends down was 
practically the same as on conventional, but from half 
full down to empty it practically doubled the number of 


ends down. , 


Trumpets 


Mr. Andrews: Let’s go on to the next question—No. 
5. “What should be the relation in 1/1000ths of an inch 
between the hole in the calender roll trumpet and the 
coiler head trumpet? What should be the distance from 
the trumpet to the bite of the roll on the cotler head?” 


Question: 


Mr. Holt: It is bound to be on the cards, because that 
is the only place where you have two trumpets. 


Mr. Andrews: That is right; it would be on the card. 
Can anybody answer that? 


Mr. Holt: 1 think that would depend on the sliver 
you are going to make. There is a rule given for that, 
by extracting the square root of the sliver; and the figures 
will figure out just exactly the size of hole that will be in. 
the coiler trumpet and in the calender trumpet. I think 


Is that on the cards or on the drawing? 


the relation in 1/1000ths of an inch would be determined 
by the size or weight of the sliver. 


Mr. Anderson: 1 should like to have a little informa- 
tion from whoever put in that question. There is a point 
that comes up there, especially in running rayon—the 
distance there from the trumpet to the coiler head. 


Mr. Andrews: I think you can get that information 
from the H. & B. Machine Works. 


Mr. Holt: 1 should like to hear from the man who 


‘did put in.that question. Say starting with a 58-grain 


sliver, I should like him to give the size of the trumpet on 
the calender roll and the coiler trumpet and the distance 
to the bite. 


Mr. Andrews: Iwill say this; when I went to one mill 
I found that the trumpets on the cards were worn very 
badly; the holes were large, and you could run three 
times the weight of the sliver through them very easily. 
I wrote the Whitin shops myself and asked them to 
recommend a trumpet for a 55-grain sliver. They wrote 
back and said there was no exact set rule to figure that 
trumpet, but they gave me as close as they could the size 
of the trumpet to use. 

I am going to call on Mr. Hunt now; I understand he 
has some figures on this. 
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Mr. Hunt: 1am sorry I failed to bring those figures 
to the meeting. I do have them on my desk. It was 
figured out for 50 to 60-grain sliver. As was said, you 
can figure it out by extracting the square root. 


Mr. Bingham, who is the carder in our plant, has had 
a lot of experience with this, and I am going to ask him 
to tell you about it. 


Mr. Andrews: Mr. Bingham, let’s hear from you. 


Mr. Bingham: Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of things 
that enter into the determination of the size of the hole 
in the trumpet. There is the kind of cotton you are 
using, for there will be one kind of cotton much harder 
to draw through than another kind. That has something 
to do with it. As Mr. Hunt says, however, you can 
figure that out and get just the size of hole you want by 
figuring it. You may not get just exactly the size you 
want, but you can get close to it. The best way to do 
that is to use your own judgment as to justhow hard 
that cotton is pulling through there and how much the 
sliver is condensed as it comes out: You do not want to 
condense that fibre too hard, for if you do it will be 
pulling too hard as it comes out. The bite should be 
just as close to the calender roll as you can get it. You 
can make a test by putting the trumpet:’way back, and 
you will see you are getting thick and thin places in the 
sliver. So put that trumpet just as close’ as you can put 
it so the trumpet does not touch the calender roll. Occa- 
sionally you will find them worn and will find that they 
have been rebored, and they are worn off and are away 
back. Then there is pull on the sliver, and you get thick 
and thin places. 


Mr. Brannon: Mr. Hunt has the right idea there. 
But the distance from that trumpet to the calender roll 
or any roll has relation to the length of y@ur staple. All 
machiné builders have a guage for setting that. You 
set your trumpets in accordance with the length of the 
staple. You will get thick and thin places if the trumpet 
is set too close or too far away. They are made adijus- 
table in order to change that. When you make a change 
say ftom 1-1/16-inch cotton 1%-inch it should be ad- 
justed. 


Mr. Batson: A few years ago I had the luck to work 
undér an old-time carder. I remember one time he said 
that one of the greatest crimes committed in any mill 
was when they took out the old railway drawing head. I 
nevér rah one of those and don’t know what it is. He 
said we never spend enough time on the holes in the 
trumpets. That was one of his hobbies. We spent a 
good deal of time, some time back, in adjusting the holes 
in the trumpets. We got it down so the sliver was wound 
so hard everybody was cussing me, but we worked on it 
and got it to the point where it is just right. It goes 
through and misses it just right, and the hole is not a bit 
too large. That helped us a whole lot. 


Mr. Andrews: Is there anything else on this question? 


Mr. Holt: We never did decide on the difference in 
size between the two trumpets. : 


Mr. Andrews: I think we decided we would have to 


regulate that by the size of the sliver we are running and 


so forth. 


Mr. Batson: I think it should be 1/64-inch. 
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Mr. Brannon: I am sure if you take a brand-new 
machine and measure the difference between the one 
going into the coiler head and the one going into the 
doffer head you will find 1/16tnch difference. 


Mr. Andrews: That will be where the sliver comes 
through on the front of the card? 


Mr. Brannon: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Andrews: That is 1/16-inch difference. I re- 
member some years ago a pamphlet was put out by the 


Saco-Lowell shops giving a lot of information on these | 


points. I imagine you can get one of those pamphlets 
by writing them. 


W. A. HUNT 


Superintendent of Pickett 

Cotton Mills, Inc., High 

Point, N. C., who led the 
discussion on Spinning. 


Front Roll Speeds 


If there is nothing further on that we will go on to the 
next question, No. 6: “What is the best front-roll speed 
on cork-roll drawing frames? If ends lap up on the front 
rolis, what can be done to prevent this condition? 


Mr. Hunt: I have made experiments from 175 to 
313 on cork-roll drawing and have decided on a speed of 
240 at our plant on the front roll. 


Mr. Andrews: Did you change your steel rolls when 
you went to cork? 


Mr. Hunt: Yes, we did change the flutes on our rolls 
and attached it to a small fluted roll—regular small 
fluted roll as on the slubber. When we changed from 
metallic rolls to leather top rolls we changed the bottom 
rojls. 


Mr. Veach: What is the size of your front roll—1%” 
or 14”? | 


Mr. Hunt: 13%”. 


Mr. Brannon: I should like to say this. If any man in 
the house can change from metallic rolls and put on cork 
without changing the bottom rolls I should like to see 
him. We were running 325 and had trouble with its wrap- 
ping up. Since we pulled it down to 210 I have never seen 
better running drawing or evener work. I don’t think you 
can eliminate those wrap-ups with high roll speed on 
drawing. In fact, in drawing I don’t like a high front-roll 
speed anyway. 


Mr. Andrews: Is there any way to prevent lap-ups? 


Mr. Bingham: The only way I know ise seduce the 
high speed. If you can get it down to 200 or less the 
wrapping will disappear. 


Mr. Veach; We run ours at 310. I should like to ask 
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this question. What is the advantage of changing from 
metallic to cork rolls? 


Mr. Brannon; Evener work; greater breaking strength. 
More even work through spinning. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think metallic rolls are the proper things to use. 


Mr. Andrews: We all know the evils of metallic rolls, 
especially where you have to run the speed pretty high. 


Changing Production On Cards 


_The next question is No. 7: “(a) When changing to 
long-draft roving, should card production be changed? 
(b) Should any change be made in draft on cards? On 
drawing?” In other words, would you make more pro- 
duction or less production in changing to long draft? 
Some of you who have changed over tell us whether you 


lightened up on your card production or put more 
through. 


Chairman Jennings: We made that change all the way 


through, one hundred per cent. That is, we have long 
draft and short draft in the spinning room but not in the 
carding room. We did not change anything. 


Mr. Andrews: You kept the drafts on the cards and 


everything else just as it was? 
Mr. Jennings: Yes. 
Mr. Andrews: Did anybody change anything as you 


went along? Did you make the draft on the cards shorter 
or longer or leave it as it was? 


Mr. Bingham: I have had the pleasure of making that 
change, but I did not make any change whatsoever in the 


card production—no change at all. It is just the same as 


if it were going through the regular process. 


Mr. Andrews: Mr. Anderson, you have had a little 
experience. Did you make any change? 


Mr. Anderson: We didn’t make any changes at all in 
the card room. The reason I did not answer that question 
at first was that I thought I might get in wrong. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Roving Waste 


Mr. Andrews: Let’s go on to the next question—No. 8. 
“Can you rework roving waste better where it is cut off 
or knocked off?” If you had a hank of roving tangled at 
the end, would you pull it off or cut it off? 


Mr. Brannon: We all know when we cut off roving | 


we damage the fibre. All carders try to eliminate neps, 
and you can not do it when you are making them with 
the knife. If you cut off the roving, if you look along that 
bobbin you will find neps following that cut. I suggest 
that all cut roving waste should be put into a special 
product. I don’t think it should be put into a quality 
product. 


Mr. Andrews: Did any of you ever take any pulled-off 
roving and try to put it back into your product and then 
look at it after it came out? Is it really ground up as it 
should be? I am not in favor of cutting the work at all, 
_ but there are always two sides of a thing. If you will pull 
off a bobbin and put it through the waste machine and 
examine it when you get through and compare it with the 
waste when cut off, we might get something from that. 


Mr. Bingham: With regard to the waste that is cut off, 
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of course, as Mr. Brannon said, you make some neps as 
you do that. But if you take off a slubber bobbin or an 
intermediate bobbin and pull that off at the end of the 
bobbin and put it through the waste machine, and then 
put through some that is cut off, you will find about 
one hundred per cent more neps in that than in the one 
you cut off. The waste machine will make more neps 
than the knife makes. 


Mr. Andrews: Is there anything more on that ques- 
tion? If not, I now turn the meeting back over to Mr. 
Jennings. 


Chairman Jennings: We are going to leave off question 
No. 9 in carding and take up spinning at this time. The 
discussion on that will be led by Mr. W. A. Hunt, of High 
Point. You will notice that the last question on spinning 
relates to overhead cleaning, and we. thought we might 
also talk about the overhead cleaning in the card room 
when we get to that question. Mr. Hunt. 


Oiling Rolls and Wickless Saddles 


Mr. Hunt: Our time is short, so we'll get right down 
to our discussion. The first question’ reads: “What meth- 
od do you use in oiling rolls and wickless saddles? What 
kind of oil do you use? 


Chairman Jennings: It seems to me everybody who has 


‘changed over to long draft would be interested in this 


question. I have changed over, and I am very much in- 
terested. We use a heavy oil, because light oil will not stay 
under there. We take an oil can and oil up under the. 
saddle. We now use an oil can with the spout cut off, and 
the man puts his finger up under there. We cut off sad- 
dles and cut off rolls until we started doing it in that way. 


Mr. Brannon: 1 happen to have that kind of saddles, 
and that is the reason I am getting up again. We are 
using a very heavy oil, non-fluid, which I think is the best 
kind of oil for that purpose. Putting it under the saddle 
is a good idea, but it is a pretty good idea to put some 
in the top, too. It will not fall through as ordinary oil 
will fall through an oil hole but will just lie there. 

You did not mention whether this refers to shell rolls 
or solid rolls. Ours are solid rolls, and we oil them three 
times a week. That oil will not fall through the hole but 
will feed continuously. 


J. F. Schaeffer, Spinner, Patterson Mill, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C.: We oil oftener, with a heavier oil. | 

Perhaps some of you have tried a graphite-base oil. I 
should like to hear about that. 


Mr. Andrews: About the weight of the oil we have 
on these rolls, the trouble we have is getting too much oil 
on them, if anything. I am right much of an old woman 
when advertising matter comes to my desk; I save it. 
The time comes when you can use it. Here is a leaflet I 
saved showing an oil cup that puts out one drop of oil. 


Chairman Jeninngs: Does that put the oil up under 
the saddle? 


Mr. Andrews: It has a pump in here, and when it 
clamps down it shoots one drop of oil up under there. 


Fuzziness in Long Draft Yarn 


Mr. Hunt: 


We come now to Question No. 2: “How 
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THIS MODERN FINANCING PLAN 
regulates collections, limits credit risks 


OULD you like to receive in a 
lump sum now the money that 

is owed you on open account? 
Would you like to carry on your 
business so that immediately upon 
shipping and invoicing an order, 
the full proceeds in cash would be 

available to you? 

Our open account financing plan 
does away with the 30 to 90 day 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


wait for payment that you now 
endure. Your customers get their 
regular terms. You get your cash 
upon shipment... at a cost less than 
you'd allow them for cash discount. 
Your customers pay you as usual. 
And they are not notified of any 
change in your financing plans. 

You keep full control of your busi- 
ness, pass credits and receive pay- 


ments as made. You regulate your 
collections to your need for cash 
.. . selling us your receivables only 
in such amounts as your require- 
ments call for. 

In addition, under the LIMITED 
LOSS provision of our financing 
service, your credit losses cannot 
exceed a small pre-agreed percent- 
age. We assume all the excess risk. 

“Make use of this flexible and 
economical plan of industrial finan- 
cing. It assures you the extreme 
liquidity and high credit rating so 
helpful under present conditions. 


* 
“Capital At Work’’ 
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gladly mail you, without 
obligation, this concise 
booklet explaining our 
service. .. Simply send 
this coupon, attached to 
your letterhead. 
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Personal News 


J. D. Jones, general superintendent of the Union-Buf- 
falo Mills, will represent the Rotary Club of Union, S. 
C., and the Annual Convention of Rotary International, 


- which is to be held at San Francisco. 


W. J. (Nick) Carter, president of the Carter Fabrics 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., and manager of the S. 
Slater & Sons, Slater, S. C., has also accepted the position 
of manager of the Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


Promotions in Norma-Hoffmann Organization 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation, Stamford, ? 


Conn., announces the appointment of D. E. Batesole, 
formerly assistant chief engineer, as chief engineer, suc- 


ceeding the late Geo. R. Bott. T. E. Rounds, of the 


engineering department, has been made assistant chief 
engineer. 


T. B. Puckett Heads Conestee Mill 


Greenville, S. C-——T. B. Puckett has been elected pres- 
ident of Conestee Mill at Conestee, succeeding the late 
"Thomas I. Charles. 


Mrs. Lois P. Charles, widow of Mr. Charles, has been 


named vice-president and treasurer, and J. S. Squires has 


been chosen secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Major Gwaltney in Saco-Lowell Post 


Macon, Ga.—Maj. E. C. Gwaltney, for several years 
in charge of research and development work for the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, has been made consulting engi- 
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neer with the Saco-Lowell Company of Biddeford, Me. 
Major Gwaltney will retain his connection with the 
Bibb company as consulting engineer. 
Prior to joining the Bibb several years ago, Major 
Gwaltney was vice-president and general manager of the 


.. Morgan Mill at Laurel, N. C. He has been identified 


with important improvements in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, including the recent perfection of a heat-resistant 
cord. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. J. W. CANNON 


Concord, N. C.—Mrs. Mary Ella Bost Cannon, wife 
of the late James W. Cannon, who founded the Cannon 
Textile Mills, died at her home May 4th. 

Mrs. Cannon had been ill for more than a month with 
a complication of diseases, and her condition had been 
critical for the past ten days. 

Mrs. Cannon was a native of this county and was a 
daughter of the late Martin Luther and Mozella Crowell 
Bost. She was born March 1, 1857, at Bost Mill, where 
her ancestors had established a thriving community and 
where many other Cabarrus County civic leaders were 
born. 

Immediately after their marriage, on November 24, 
1875, the Cannons established their home in Concord. 
She had resided here continuously since. As a young 
girl, she had been a member of the Methodist denomina- 
tion, but she joined the First Presbyterian Church after 
moving here and was one of its most active members. 

Because of her devotion to its work and interests, the 
American Cotten Manufacturers’ Association had made 
Mrs. Cannon an honorary life member. 

The Jackson Training School, State institution for 
boys, and the Cabarrus Hospital, only recently opened, 
were beneficiaries of funds made available by Mrs. Can- 
non. She built the Administration Building at the school, 
and gave the land upon which the hospital was erected, 
as memorials to her husband. 

Mrs. Cannon is survived by nine children, J. F., E. T. 
and C. A. Cannon, of Concord; M. L. and J. W. Cannon, 
of Charlotte; Mrs. David N. Blair, of Washington; Mrs. 
Clark Howell, of Atlanta, and Mrs. Edward Mattes and 
Mrs. Hilliary Lucke, of New York City; a brother, E. T. 
Bost, of Bost Mill, and two sisters, Mrs. Thomas Lan- 
quist and Mrs. S. G. Daniels, of Littleton. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


MAY 14 


South Carolina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Spring Meeting to discuss Weaving and Slashing. 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanbure, 8S. C., 9:30 A. M 


MAY 21 
Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion Spring Meeting at Raleigh, N. C.; Textile Building, 
State College, at 9:45 A. M. 
JUNE 16-17-18 


Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting at May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 
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Enka Fashion Agproved Rayon means first 3 
quality Enka Rayon yarn woven or knitted into 
first quality fabrics. And if made into wearing | 


apparel it means dresses, frocks, gowns, under- 

wear, lingerie, bathing suits or gloves of first 

quality workmanship and high fashion prestige. 

The standards set to determine Enka Fashion | BEST & CO. 
Approved merchandise embrace style, — 
design, color, wear and quality. Fabrics 
must pass tests in the laboratory for con- 
struction, finish, shrinkage, slippage, wear 
and general quality. They must pass critical 
inspection as to style, design and color for 
the use to which they are put e And like- 


wise, the garments made of Enka Fashion 

* Approved Rayon fabrics must measure up 

APPROVED to certain. standards of workmanship and 

for STYLE-DESIGN-COLOR mm critical judgment of style in all its phases— 


WEAR and QUALITY suitability of fabric and garment style, 

silhouette, cut, trim, color and timeliness. 
Enka promotion is based on Enka Fashion 
Approved fabrics and merchandise, 
selected with a view to its appropriateness 
to the fashion prestige of the Enka adver- 
tising program. It has nothing to do with 
yarn sales or cooperation to sell merchan- 
dise. It is entirely designed to provide a 
RAYON foundation, a background and a setting for 
| Enka Fashion Approved Rayon—and any 
creator of fine fabrics or clothes can take 
advantage of it and profit by this policy. 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division of S. T. A. Has 
Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from Page 12) 


do you prevent excessive fuzziness in long-draft yarn?” 
Mr. Schaeffer, can you tell us anything on that? 


Mr. Schaeffer: 1 have not been able to do it yet. 


Mr. Brannon: I can tell you something that will help 
it, though I can not tell you anything that will stop it. 
When we first went on a job we were making broadcloth 
and print cloth. There is a traveler company that makes 
a traveler it calls the “Model D” traveler, which is built 
round. It carries either a round point or a square point, 
whichever you desire. That eliminates a certain percent- 
age of that fuzzy yarn. The next thing is to run a trav- 
eler heavy enough to keep it from beating against your 
separator; see that it does not beat against the separators. 
Then don’t run your travelers too long. We change ours 
every two weeks. 

To go back a good many years, 30s warp and 40s fill- 
ing were the two standard counts for making print cloths. 
The majority of the mills today are running about 31s or 
32s warp and 33s filling. Mill men have learned that 
starch and tallow are cheaper than cotton. You can lay 
that fuzziness by sizing heavily, and increase rom weav- 
ing efficiency. 

I think you will find those things will help. 


J.C. Pirkle, Supt., Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., Durham, 
N. C.: Iam a little partial to oiling the stock, using a 
spray oil. On knitting yarns.use the Kirschner beater, 
by all means, throughout the picking. Keep your cards 
in good condition, and the card clothing sharp. Things 
of that kind help to eliminate fuzziness. All of these are 
punishment to the stock, as we know, and the less pun- 
ishment we can put on the stock the less fuzziness. We 
had more fuzziness before we started oiling the stock than 
since. Also, when we changed from blade beaters to 
Kirschner beaters we noted an improvement there. Sharp 
cards and good clotihng all improve the yarn. 


Mr. Andrews: Has anybody noticed any particular 
difference this year, as to fuzziness of the yarn, from any 
previous year since you have had your long draft? 


Mr. Hunt: _ What do you say about that? 


Chairman Jennings: 
Andrews can tell us why. 


Mr. Andrews: I think it is very noticeable. 
like to know what causes it. 


Mr. Hunt: Mr. McCann, can you tell us anything 
that will help to get rid of this fuzziness? 


W. N. McCann, Overhauler, 
High Point, N. C.: -There is one thing you can do in the 
weave mill. If you put rabbit fur in the shuttles that will 
help. It will help the appearance of the cloth. 


Chairman Jennings: We have more fuzziness this year 
than we have been having—a great deal more. I want 


Mr. Andrews to tell us the reason, and he has not done it 
yet. 


Mr. Andrews: 
out. 


If they all admit it, maybe Mr. 


I should 


That is the thing I am trying to find 


Pickett Cotton Mills, 
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Spinning Tapes 


Mr. Hunt: We shall have to go on to the next ques- 
tion, No.3: “What is the best method of fastening tape? 
What should be the average life of tape? What type of 
weave in tape do you find best?” Let’s take up each part 
of the question separately. First, what do you think is 
the best method of fastening on tape—sewing it, or put- 
ting it on by some kind of mucilage or cement, or putting 
it on by belt clippers? Some of you tell us. 


Chairman Jennings: 1 sew mine, and I have never had 
any experience but that. I have never used cement or 
anything like that. 


Mr. Brannon: 1 have no tape drive right now, but | 
came off a job that had it. As to the type, the herring- 
bone tape I find gives long life. I find the way of sewing 
those things on has almost as much to do with it as the 
kind of tape you are using and the weight of tape you 
are using. Sew it down with the X lapping over about an 
inch and a half or two inches—something like that. Sew 
it down the end and go back up the side. I find where 
you sew it that way the place where you sew it will last 
equally as long as the tape. The exact life I can not 
give you, but I have seen some last as long as eighteen 


months or two years. That is on an eighteen-hour basis, 
of course. 7 


Mr. Hunt: What type of weave in tape do you find 
best? Tell us about your experience with heavy tape. 
What type do you find best in your particular plant? 
What savings do you make in power and so forth? Mr. 


Rhinehardt, tell us something about your experience on 
that. 


J. L. Rhinehardt, Overseer Spinning, Pickett Cotton 
Mill, High Point, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
just how to get at that, but I might say I like a close- 


weave tape. If you take a good close-weave tape I think 
it will run longer. 
Mr. Veach: We make our tape. We are now making 


a light-weight tape, and we have this herringbone weave. 
We find we get better service out of light-weight tape. It 
does not break where you sew it together. 


R. J. Jenkins, Foreman Weaving, Sheeting Mill, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Draper, N. C.: I am not a spinner; » 
I am a weaver, but I make the tape that this man just 
mentioned. The spinner tells me a light-weight tape is 
better in that it does not break as badly where it is sewed 
together. The strength from the tape is not in the filling; 
it is in the warp yarn, of course. If you put in a lot of 
filling it does not give you very much more strength. If 
you make a close-woven tape, with a lot of filling in it, it 


makes it heavy and hard to bend, and it has a tendency 
to break. 


Mr. Hunt: Mr. Brannan just brought out that the 
heavy tape he uses, of the herringbone weave, has an 
average life of about two years. Can you give us an idea 
as to the average life of this light-weight tape? 


Mr. Veach: We have not been on it long enough to 
give you that. We have been on it just about three 
months. 

Mr. Andrews: ‘That light-weight tape you referred to 


there is being advertised right widely now to cut down 
power expense and soon. We have used a little of it and 
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find it has a tendency to slide off when the frame is 
started up, when we have a large package on. We have 
not used it long enough to determine whether there is any 
Saving in power. 


A Member: There is an interesting point about the 
lap that has not been mentioned; that‘is to cut the tape 
at a bias, on an angle, to prevent that sharp break at the 
lap. In other words, the greatest flexing point is just 
beyond the lap, and if you cut that at a bias it prolongs 
the life of the tape. 


Mr. A.: That is right; it does help it. 


Chairman Jennings: Before you go. on to the discus- 
sion of the next question, I should like to appoint a nom- 
inating committee to bring in nominations for a member 
of the Executive Committee. I appoint Mr. S. T. Ander- 
son, Mr. J. R. Copland, of Burlington, and Mr. Culver 
Batson, and ask them to retire now and consider this 
matter and bring us a report before the close of this 
meeting. | 


Shading in Mocks 


Mr. Hunt: °Our next question reads: “What are the 
best methods to prevent shading in mocks?” That relates 
to mock yarns on spinning. Do you have off shades 
there? Maybe Mr. Dennis, from the Highland Cotton 
Mills at High Point, can throw some light on this. 


I. O. Dennis, Overseer Spinning, No. 1 Shift, Highland. 
Mr. Chairman, I can’t . 


Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C.: 
give you any light. Where you have an even dye you 
have evener shades than where the dye is not even. Some- 
times we have a little heavier shade on the outside than 
we do on the inside. That causes the shades to vary. 


Mr. Veach: Wouldn't the twist figure in there a lot? 
If you have variation in twist you will have different 
shades. 


Mr. Holt: In my experience, shading in a mock is 
usually caused by one color crossing over and going on 
the other side of the first color, say a white and a black. 
If it starts off with the black running on the left-hand 
side of the white, if it crosses over and gets on the right- 
hand side of it you will have an entirely different shade. 
That is usually the cause of the shading. Of course, one 
method of preventing it is to creel all of your bobbins of 
the same shade in the same relative position to the trum- 
pet in which it is going to run, but in some cases that 
will not prevent it. They have brought out for the pur- 
pose, in the last two or three years, a double trumpet—a 
trumpet with a little fishtail running down through the 
middle. There are some objections to it, in that it holds 
the strands rather far apart. If it does not cross over as 
it passes out through that trumpet, if you use a pencil or 
something to straighten it out it will run out straight most 
of the time. 


Mr. Pirkle: We have practically overcome shades in 
the mocks in the last few months in our mill, presuming 
the shades in the hank rovings and so forth are as good 
as possible. We put on the double trumpets and stopped 
the trouble immediately; I would say at least 90 per cent 
of it. Now, the double trumpets do hold the rovings too 
far apart. Putting a wire separator in the center of the 
old trumpet is better than a double trumpet, because it 
does not hold the rovings too far apart. 
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Mr. Brannan: I should like to verify Mr. Pirkle’s 
statement about that. I happen to be with Mr. Pirkle, 
and I was the guy that was catching it. There is one 
thing Mr. Pirkle did not mention, and that is the diam- 
eter of the whorls on the,spindles: They went to the 
trouble to give me new spindles. That evened up the 
twist, of course. It is band drive, and we watch the 
bands. With that trumpet and the whorls on the spindles 


of the proper diameter we solved our problem. 


Mr. Andrews: You say proper diameter of the whorl. 
Do you mean you had a variation there? 


Mr. Brannan: Just had a sixteenth variation, 


Mr. Andrewss And you put in new whorls? 


Mr. Brannan: Put in new spindles. 


Question: Has anyone tried reducing the draft to 
eliminate that shading? Someone spoke of black and 
White cotton. Black will not draft like white. Will 
changing the draft help to overcome the shading? 


Mr. B.: In my experience the draft has nothing to do 
with it. | 

Mr. Holt: lf you dye up stock, especially if you run 
it right away, if you have a very exacting mock, and 
maybe the next time that fabric comes into the mill you 


run stock that has aged five or six weeks or longer, or 


perhaps even several months, you will possibly have a 
difference in the shade of.the yarn, as compared to green 
dyed stock. But the question we have is the mock itself, 
as run on the same bobbin. I think everybody knows 
that properly aged stock, regardless of the shade or color, 
does have a bearing on the shade you are going to finish 
with. I can not see that difference in the draft would 
have much to do with it. Of course, if you are running 
7z-inch cotton and put in 1-1/16-inch cotton, and change 
from black to white, you are going to have a difference, 
because we know they draft differently. But just chang- 
ing from one bobbin to another I don’t think has any 
effect. 


Mr. C.: It is largely in the twist. Wrong whorls or 
the bobbin not being true, all that gives trouble. 

Mr. McCann: In the last two years we have found 
that yarn spun on the twister would be similar to mock 
yarn. We found that changing the spindles to get a 
uniform diameter of whorl has eliminated at least 90 per 
It is not really an off shade; it is 
changing from one side to the other. 


Mr. Schaeffer: It can not be in the twist, so where is 
it? It is made on the speeder, where you have the gears 
positively driven. We spinners know we have a great 
deal of trouble with our slack bands. We are making 
mock yarn right at present and are running about 10 
draft. | 


Mr. Brannan: Replying to Mr. Schaeffer, no longer 
ago than yesterday I happened to make some filling; it 
was mock on the speeder. 
As he says, the 
speeder is positive drive; that is correct. The yarn 
looked excellent on the roving bobbin. But due to the 
unevenness of the wohrl on this particular frame we had 
not been using it on this. I looked at the filling when I 
got through, and it had the same trouble as before. It 


(Continued on Page 24) 


I had had a great deal of 
- trouble with these mocks being uneven. 
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The New Wages and Hours Bill 


The provisions of the Wages and Hours Bill, 


which is now before Congress and which appears 


likely to be enacted, are as follows: 

1. A graduated minimum wage, starting at 
25 cents an hour and increasing to 40 cents an 
hour at the end of three years. 

2. A maximum work week starting at 44 
hours and decreasing to 40 hours at the end of 
two years. | 

3. A prohibition of interstate shipment o 
child labor products. 

4. The measure would apply only to indus- 
tries engaged in or affecting interstate commerce, 
but that means virtually all industries. The Sec- 
retary of Labor would designate what industries 
fall within the defined categories. 

5. The measure would NOT apply to em- 
ployees engaged in any administrative or exec- 
utive capacity, nor to farm workers, nor to work- 
ers in retail stores, nor to seamen, railroad or air 
transport workers. 

6. It provides the same pay and hours for all 


‘sections. No differentials are granted in favor 


of the South. 

This bill provides ultimately, that is, at the 
end of three years, a $16 per week minimum 
wage, whereas the former Black-Connery Bill, 
which was opposed by most Southern Congress- 
men and Senators but supported by our own 
Congressman A. L. Bulwinkle, provided that the 
above standards should go into effect at once. 
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There are times when a $16 per week mini- 
mum is possible, and in such times the textile 
industry would be pleased to pay this, but there 
are other times when the public can not or will 
not pay prices for cotton goods which will justify 
a $16 minimum weekly wage. | 

The higher the price of an article, whether it 


be wages or goods, the more discriminating be- — 


come those who purchase same. 

The present Wages and Hours Bill, if enacted 
into a law, will mean that thousands of persons 
who are now earning their living as Southern cot- 
ton mill employees must be discharged. 

They are the weak and comparatively ineff- 
cient employees who under the present system 
lay-up roving, sweep the floors or perform other 
duties that require little physical effort and very 
little ski. They are sub-standard workers. 

When it becomes necessary to pay $16 per 
week for sweepers and those who lay-up roving 
the old men who are doing those jobs and whose 
families are in many cases dependent upon them, 
must be discharged and younger men employed 
who can. do more and better work. 

Many of these men were efficient workers in 
their younger days but have been weakened by 
illness or advancing years, and the mills have 
been happy to give them jobs requiring sub- 
standard efficiency and thereby enable them to 
continue to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies. With younger men in their positions the 
mills can operate more efficiently and the blame 
for the discharge, of many who are now employ- 
ed, will rest upon Congress. 

There are several thousand negroes acting as 
scrub women and yard men and happy to get 
$12 per week when their relatives and friends 
are earning $6 to $8 per week in domestic service 
and in agriculture. | 

When the $16 per week minimum goes into 
effect most of the colored people will be replaced 
by scrubbing machines or by more efficient white 
labor, and as they move back into the $8 per 
week class they can thank a beneficent Congress. 

The Wages and Hours Bill is not and never 
was primarily a bill to provide better wages or 
relieve distress. It is a sectional measure with ° 
New England and the Middle West ganging up 
on the South in an effort to prevent more indus- 
tries from moving to this section. 

Its passage will be brought about by playing 
upon the fears of those Congressmen and Sena- 
tors who are seeking re-election and who can be 
made to believe that their vote for the measure 
will bring to them the vote of labor unions. 

The one bright spot is the fact that its pro- 
visions are to be enforced by the Department of 
Justice and not by the contemptible National 
Labor Relations Board. | 
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It is true that Madam Perkins is to be allowed 
to determine what industries are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, but it is doubtful that the 
courts will permit her to declare that black is 
white, which she would willing do if it served her 
purpose. 

The people of the sovereign State of North 
Carolina refused to ratify the proposed constitu- 
tion of the United States or to become a member 
of that organization until the following was add- 
ed to the document: 


All powers not delegated to the Congress shall be re- 
served to the several States and the people thereof. 


Policing powers or the right of the sovereign 
States to have control over. the labors of its citi- 
zens was one of those things which the people of 
North Carolina had especially in mind and which 
- was reserved to their own legislative body. 

We are not yet convinced that men who sit 
upon the United States Supreme Court will 
hold that the reserved powers of the States have 
been abrogated or can be abrogated by Congress 
without the consent of two-thirds of the States. 


Pennsylvanians Meet 
in North Carolina 


Being justly charged with having wrecked the 
knitting industry of Pennsylvania and seeing 
their collection of dues shrink as the result of 
mills which were liquidating or moving to the 
South, the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers have recently held a meeting in Char- 
lotte, in an effort to check the movement of 
plants to this section. 

Among their first acts was the consideration of 
candidates for State offices in Pennsylvania and 
their endorsement of certain of those candidates. 
They took no action relative to candidates in 
other States, which was but natural, as they were 
Pennsylvanians and not interested 1 in the politics 
in other sections. 

Among those who took an active part in the 
Charlotte meeting, were those who led the mob 
which wrecked the Apex Hosiery Mills in Phila- 
delphia, drove the non-union employees out of 
the plant and sent two officials to the hospital 
with serious injuries. 

These gangsters were, however, welcomed by 
A. L. Fletcher, Commissioner of Labor, and told 
that they “had a wonderful opportunity in North 
Carolina.” | 

Then Mr. Fletcher went home and said edi- 
torially in his publication, North Carolina Labor 
_and Industry, which he prints at the expense of 
the taxpayers of North Carolina: 
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This is the first time that this great organization has 
met in the South and we are particularly pleased that it 
chose North Carolina and the Queen City as its meeting 
place. 

The fact that: the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers had been guilty of almost un- 
believable acts of violence and had shown an ab- 
solute disregard for the laws of Pennsylvania 
and the rights of citizens of that State was no 
doubt the basis for Mr. Fletcher’s statement that 
they were “a great organization” and for the en- 
thusiastic welcome which he extended to them. 

With this caravan of gangsters and racketeers 
which came to Charlotte in an effort to wreck 


the development of the hosiery industry in this — 


section and stem the movement of mills from 


Pennsylvania, there came Leeds Moberly, a rep- . 


resentative of that South-hating newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Record, and we quote the following 
from his address: 


Sweatshops cover the South like smallpox. In fact, by 
comparison with wage scales in the North, I personally 
would classify all Southern wages as sweatshop. wages. 

I defy anybody who can be properly classified as a 
human being to spend five weeks looking through the 
back streets of the squalid mill villages, visiting the work- 
ers in the miserable shacks they call home, seeing pay 
envelopes from which the company store has taken every 
cent, seeing the repulsive diet of fatback, molasses, and 
collards which is the best these people can afford, hearing 
their stories of an ever-increasing work loan with no ac- 
companying increases in pay (if, indeed, their pay is not 
usually cut)—-I say I defy anybody who has any sensi- 
bilities at all to see these things without obtaining such a 
“distorted picture.” 

Is it “Southern charm” for men not to have any lathes 
but overalls. “Is it “Southern charm” for mill workers’ 
children to be given snuff to dull their appetites so they 
won't eat so much? 


Mr. Moberly was so deunty interested in 
checking the growth of the hosiery industry in 
North Carolina and preventing the further 
movement of mills from his State that he prob- 
ably felt justified in making false statements, but 
he seemed not to realize that while such state- 
ments would be pleasing to many Pennsylva- 
nians, he was speaking in a section which knew 
the truth and had only contempt for a man who 
would use falsehoods as a method of keeping in- 
dustries in his home State. | 


A Word to Advertisers 


Roger Babson said in a recent bulletin to his 
customers: 


Many concerns expect the summer season will be a 
slow one and are postponing advertising and sales pres- 
sure until later in the year, when they plan intensive 
drives. {jis lapse in sales effort during the. next few 
months on the part of some will give added opportunities 


to those who continue to put their products before the 
public. 
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COMPANY HOUSES 


Here’s end-matched flooring at its best! Produced 
by the originators of Cottage and Bungalow Grades. 
Low first cost. Lays without waste. Low upkeep. 
Long wear. 


CREOSOTED AND “WOLMANIZED” LUMBER 


We also furnish choice Alabama Pine lumber includ- 
ing planking, decking, flooring and timbers, pres- 
sure-treated with Creosote, or with “WOLMAN 
SALTS” preservative when a clean treatment is 
desired. Pre-fabricated on specification. 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 


makes good 
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Mill News Items 


Rosman, N. C.—The Rosman Knitting Mills, Inc., has 
been established here and will engage in the manufacture 
of knit goods and other textiles. The new concern has 
been capitalized at $30,000. 


Witson, N. C.—Wilson Manufacturing Company, new 
concern here making full-fashioned silk hosiery, which 
started operations here in January on a small scale, has 
about reached full production. The plant, when fully 
equipped, will employ between 200 and 300 workers. 


ALBEMARLE, N, C.—The knitting division of the Wis- 
cassett Mills Company will soon complete an improve- 
ment program, which has been in progress for a number 
of months, representing a total expenditure of $400,000. 
This expansion program includes the installation of 42 


new Kalio knitting machines, to replace old units at the — 


mill. 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—Work has been almost completed at 
the Bossong Hosiery Mills on an expansion program 
which included the construction of a large addition to the 
main mill building and other improvements. The new 
addition is of brick and wood. Alterations have also 
been under way at the present mill building. 


GasTontiA, N. C.—Thirteen acres of the old Craig and 
Wilson property on the Gastonia-Dallas highway, near 
here, was purchased recently as a site for the erection of 
the plant of the recently organized Gastonia Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., with authorized capital stock 
of $150,000, it was announced by Robert Jackson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the new industry, who said H. V. Biber- 
stein, industrial engineer of Charlotte, has been retained 
by the board of directors to draw plans for the new mill. 


VALDESE, N. C.—Work has been started on the new 
Francis-Louise Hosiery Mill. The mill, recently granted 
its charter, has been organized by Francis Garrou, Jr., 
Henry Grill, Jr., and Benjamin Grill, all of Valdese, who 
have subscribed a large part of the authorized capital. 

This is the second mill to be started in Valdese since 
January Ist. The building will be a brick structure, 112 
by 56 feet, and is expected to be finished in two or three 
months. Hosiery machines have already been bought. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—An addition to the Rufus D. 
Wilson Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill will be constructed 
which will double the present plant capacity. It is stated 
here that the present unit is one of the most modern in 
type in the South and measures 108 feet by 112 feet. The 
new addition will extend the property to a depth of 225 
feet and will be exactly like the present structure in every 
detail. 

The contract has been awarded to Bryan & Baliff and 
it is said that approximately six to eight weeks will be 
required to complete the building and to install the new 
machinery. The new unit will be ready for operation 
about August Ist. 
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Mill News 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—_-The Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company has work -well under way on the construc- 
tion of an addition which will represent an expenditure of 
more than $60,000. The new building will be three sto- 
ries. 

The plans were prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., textile 
and industrial engineers and architects of Greenville, S. C. 


Mr. Atry, N. C——The 30-odd stockholders of the Bar- 
ber Hosiery Mills, recently incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000, met here to elect T. C. Barber 
president, D. C. Lewis vice-president, W. F. Carter, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer, and T. C. Barber, D. C. Lewis, 
W. F. Carter, Jr., J. A. Jackson and John P. Frank as 
directors. All stock is owned in Mt. Airy. 

T. C. Barber is now in New York purchasing equip- 
ment for the new mill, which will open early in the sum- 
mer with 100 or more machines. Infants’ and misses’ 
hosiery will be manufactured. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—A charter has been granted to the 
Raleigh Mills Company, which will take over the build- 
ings and property of the old Caraleigh Mills, near Ral- 
eigh, and begin the manufacture of upholstery materials, 
plushes, casket coverings and other types of materials in 
_ the near future. The names of the actual owners of the 
property have not yet been revealed, but it is understood 
that the new mills will be operated by a Northern textile 
concern. 

Title of the old mill property was transferred to the 
new corporation upon payment of $25,000 and the deed 
has been filed with the Wake County Register of Deeds. 

As soon as new looms and machinery can be installed 
in the present buildings, actual weaving operations are 
expected to start, giving employment to approximately 
300 workers. The operating company expects to expand 
its operations gradually during the next three years so 
that it will eventually employ more than 600 workers. 


EUFAULA, ALA.—Establishment of a branch factory in 
Alabama is disclosed by J. Lee Bausher, president of 
Infant Socks, Inc., Reading, Pa., seamless hosiery man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. Bausher, who stated that 60 knitting machines 
had been transferred from the Reading plant, said ‘the 
start of operations would depend on business conditions. 
He declined to give the location of the new branch, but it 
is understood the machines were shipped to Eufaula. 

Mr. Bausher said that decision to open the Southern 
branch was largely because of overcrowded conditions in 
the local factory. He said that the firm was offered no 
inducement to open the mill there and that the operation 
was “frankly an experiment.” 

All machines already have been transferred and no 
additional removals are contemplated, he said. When the 
mill operates at full capacity it will employ between 75 
and 100. 

The removal of the machines will have little effect on 
employment at the local mill, whose normal payroll is 
about 800 employees. 
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Are Your Packages “Color Conscious”? 


Color is a strong factor in making or breaking sales yet 
many ignore color consciousness. In some localities, brown 
eggs are at a premium while white eggs go begging, and 
vice versa. A candy manufacturer could not successfully 
sell boxed candy in a blue package though it sold readily 
when wrapped in réd paper. There are also other instances 
whereby color has induced or seduced sales. 


Are your packages color conscious? Are they attractive 
without being too flashy? Do they repel instead of impel? 
Do they convey the right impression? Do they bear a 
family resemblance to your other packages giving an im- 
pression of uniformity? 


Let us analyze your present packages and displays and 
suggest new designs where need be. May we also show you 
how our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” will not only 
create matched packages for your wares but also save you 
money in their production? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.), Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER 


A High Quality Cleanser carefully designed to clean, 
whiten and give the floors the care they need. 


The Denison Squeegee is a great time saver and leaves 
the floor clean and dry. 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Textile Exposition and Style Show Held At N. C. 
State College 


Raleigh, N. C.—Styles covering the long range of 
feminine garments from boudior to bridal altar kept one 
thousand eager-eyed visitors gasping during the two-hour 
parade of 136 attractive young models who came from 
eleven girls” colleges to compete in the eleventh annual 
Style Show, conducted by the Textile School at North 
Carolina State College on April 21st. 

All the costumes exhibited were designed and made by 


North Carolina college students as a part of their regular _ 


OFFICERS OF THE STUDENTS’ TEXTILE EXPOSITION, 
HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE STYLE SHOW AT 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


Left to Right—Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile School; T. 
M. Tyner, Shelby, Superintendent; G. V. Hanna, Mooresville, 
Assistant Foreman of Weaving; W. L. Carter, Franklinville, 
Assistant Foreman of Dyeing; W. L. Fanning, Shelby, Assist- 
ant Foreman of Yarn Manufacture; B. H. Sigmon, Alexis, 
Foreman of Designing; J. E. Spainhour, North Wilkesboro, 
Foreman of Dyeing; W. P. Crawley, Littleton, Foreman of 
Knitting; W. L. Jones, Woodruff, S. C., Foreman of Yarn 
Manufacture; B. J. Musso, Walsenberg, Colo., Assistant Fore- 
man of Designing; J. V. Kirkman, Durham, Assistant Fore- 
man of Knitting; W. L. Dixon, Winston-Salem, Assistant 
Superintendent; C. J. Squires, Draper, Foreman of Weaving. 


classroom work in home economics. Fabrics for the gar- - 


ments were designed and woven by students in the State 
College Textile School. 


The grand prize for the best costume was awarded to 
Miss Alma Lee Becton, of Stantonsburg, a student at 
Louisburg College. Miss Becton’s costume consisted of 


FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 


Left to Right—Delia Douglas, Statesville, Appalachian, all 
cotton; Jane Delong, Reading, Pa., Catawba, all cotton; Ger- 
aldine Deaver, Mooresboro, Elon, all cotton; Floride Lemmon, 
Rowland, Flora Macdonald, all cotton; Carroll Jones, Reids- 
ville, Greensboro, all cotton; Jean Holloman, Aulander, High 
Point, all cotton; Alma Lee Becton, Stantonsburg, Louisburg, 
grand prize, all cotton; Lillian Brown, Rich Square, Louis- 
burg, all cotton; Sarah Roach, Raleigh, Peace, ali cotton; 
Evelyn Smith, Charlotte, Queens-Chicora, all cotton; Betty 
Oates, Spartanburg, S. C., Peace, all cotton. 


a long beach coat, short fitted jacket and slacks, and a 
halter and shorts. The beach coat, jacket and slacks 
were made of white pique, fancy weave, with a design of 
small red and blue squares, and the shorts and halter 
were of unbleached muslin, dyed blue. A blue head scarf 
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and beach sandals of the pique completed the ensemble. 

Guests at the show were welcomed by Governor Clyde 
R. Hoey, President Frank P. Graham, and Administra- 
tive Dean John W. Harrelson, who paid tribute to Dean 
Thomas Nelson for his development of the fine Textile 
School at State College. Dean Nelson presided. 

In the audience were the heads of every textile school 
in the nation and high officials of the Textile Foundation, 
en route to their semi-annual meeting in Southern Pines. 

While the judges were making their decisions, W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, addressed the audience. 


Houghton Announces Certified Belting 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
oils and leathers for the industries, announces ‘Certified 
Belting” and certified belting performance, which will 
demonstrably provide lower cost per unit produced, ac- 
cording to their claims. 

This. announcement appears in current trade papers 
and through the medium of their widely-circulated house- 
organ, The Houghton Line, and is made in connection 
with their Vim Tred Leather Belting. 

The certification, which is in the form of a gold seal 
attached to each Vim Tred Belt, states that the belt is 
made from the highest quality imported hides, and tanned 
by the exclusive Vim. mineral process—and certifies that 
the belt “will cost less per unit produced than my other 


belt under identical conditions.” 


Along with the certification, Houghton is offering a 
new type of belt record card designed to assist manufac- 
turers keep an accurate cost analysis of each belt over a 
given period of time. They offer these cards free if re- 
quested by writing their Philadelphia offices at 240 West 
Somerset street. 


Joy Silk Mills, Inc., Hartsville, $. C., Again 
Doubles Capacity | 


This mill, organized two years ago by S. C. Gilbert, 
president; and H: P. Southerland, manager, to throw silk 
yarns for the knitting industry has me | doubled its 
capacity. 

The original equipment for this mill was bought 
through The W. A. Kennedy Company of Charlotte and 
since that time they have placed several repeat orders, 
doubling their capacity each time. Their recent expan- 
sion now fills all available floor space. 

This new equipment, manufactured by Fletcher Works 
and consisting of “Apex” high speed twisters to run 17,- 
500 spindle speed, Duplexes designed to run 10,000 
spindle speed and new “Simplex” double-deck winders is 
the most modern equipment of its kind on the American 
market. 

Joy Silk Mills’ reputation for high quality throwing 
has made it possible for their continual expansion since 
organization. They are South Carolina’s only commer- 
cial throwing plant. 


St. Pauts, N. C-——The St. Pauls Cotton Mills are 
making some tests relative to placing their mill on spun 
rayon. 


5 
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South Carolina Weavers To Meet 


The Weaving Section of the South Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association will hold its Spring 
. Meeting at the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
May 14th, 9:30 a. m. Smith Crow, superintendent Dray- 
ton Mills, will be in charge of the meeting. 

Questions for discussion are as follows: 


COTTON 


1. In running high sley broadcloth, sometimes a warp 
end will break and attach itself to an adjoining end 
and weave into the cloth causing a flat. What can 
we do to overcome this trouble? 


2. Do you know of any way to prevent bobbins from 
turning in a Draper looni’ battery. We have a 
great many broken picks on the change caused by 
this trouble. 


3. Sometimes an end of a broadcloth warp will float 
on the back side of the cloth for about an inch then 
will weave in correctly for four or five yards before 
floating again. What causes this? 


4. Do you have any trouble maintaining a uniform 
width on marquisettes? 


5. What is the best method of overcoming filling jerk 
backs in plain cloths on Draper looms without feel- 
ers? 


6. What is the best speed for 80 square on 40-inch E | 


Model Draper looms? 


7. Does the Denman picker have any advantages over 
the leather picker? 


RAYON 


8. We sometimes see a loom run out a rayon warp 
making perfectly smooth and even cloth, then when 
a new warp of the same construction and weave is 
tied back to the pattern, the next two or three rolls 
of cloth will be wavy. What is the cause of this? 


9. Will steel take up pinions running on steel studs 
give better satisfaction than cast iron pinions? Does 
the steel pinion freeze to the steel stud? 


10.. What can be done to overcome tight selvages in 
pigment taffetas? 


11. Should a loom be run with the same amount of 
power on both picker sticks or would it be best to 
bring the power down to the bare minimum on the 
battery end stick and leave a little more power on 
the lever end stick to make sure that the shuttle is 
driven home under the battery? 


SLASHING 


1. Some people take the blankets off their squeeze 
rolls and soak them in water over the week-end. 
Does this practice lengthen the life of the blankets 
and if so how much? , 


2. Should lease strings be run up on every warp on a 
128 sley broadcloth and if so, when should they be 
run, just before doffing or just after doffing? 


3. What-has been your experience with starch base 
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sizes for rayons as compared with gelatine base 
sizes? 


4. When an end comes down on a rayon set at the 
slasher, do you piece the broken end at the slasher, 
or do you let the weaver cross an end from the 
selvage to take the place of the broken end? 


5. In running 80 square print cloth, how many yards 
of slasher blanket should be used and what weight 
squeeze rolls should be used?, How many yards 
and what weight rolls should be used for 136 sley 
broadcloth? 


Eastern Carolina Division S. T. A. To Meet in 
Raleigh May 21st 


The Spring Meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association will be held at the 


Textile Building, State College, Raleigh, N. C., on Satur- 


day, May 21st, at 9:45 a. m. 
J. V. McCombs, superintendent of Pilot Mills Com- 
pany, Raleigh, is chairman of the Division and will pre- 
side at the meeting. The welcome address will be given 
by Dean Thomas Nelson, of State College, and the re- 
sponse by P. B. Parks, Sr., of West Durham, N. C. 
The committee in charge of the meeting has asked va- 


rious members to come prepared to discuss the question- 


naire, which is as follows: 


1. How long should bleached raw stock cotton be 
aged and what is the best method for ageing? 


2. For cleanness, evenness and breaking strength, is it 
possible to put in cleaning equipment sufficient to 
give the same quality on ordinary carded work that 
can be had by double carding? If so, what equip- 
ment would you use? 


3. When you reduce the production of your card, do 
you consider it advisable to reduce your licker-in 
speed ? 


4. On long draft slubbers have you had any trouble 
with the slivers breaking and wrapping around the 
middle steel rolls, causing the roll to choke down 
and break the stud pins in the draft gears, thus 
breaking down all the ends on the machine? | 


5. What results have you obtained with long draft 
roving frames with regard to evenness and breaking 
strength? How does long draft roving compare 
with the conventional draft roving? 


6. What has been your experience with a self-weighted 
middle roll on conventional spinning as to breaking 
strength and evenness of yarn? 


7. What has been your experience with humidity 
where you have long draft in carding and spinning 
both? What per cent have you found most satis- 
factory in each department? | 


8. What is termed “balanced twist” when only spin- 
ning and one twisting process is used? How do 
you obtain a balanced twist in a yarn that is run 
one process on twisting with two or more ply? 

Members of other divisions of the Southern Textile 

Association are invited and urged to attend this: meeting. 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division of S. T. A. Has 
Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from Page 17) 


looked perfect when it came off the speeder, but the varia- 
tion in the whorls on the spinning frame threw that off 
again and spoiled what the card room had done for us. 


Mr. Pegram: We have new spinning. When we put 
that spinning in we had one shade right after another. 
So we divided the trumpet, and when we did that we had 


no more shading. I don’t think it is in the whorl; 1° 


think it is in the dividing of the trumpet. I know it is 
not in the wohrl. 


Mr. Holt: 1 believe Mr. Schaeffer is exactly right in 
what he is doing. If I understand him right, he is making 
two mock bobbins on the speeder and then is taking one 
of those mock bobbins— 


Mr. Schaeffer: No, sir, 1 am mocking on the speeder 
and running it from there. Of course, we are rewinding 
it. 

Mr. Holt: You are running it from there into the 
cloth? 


Mr. Schaefier: Yes, sir. Of course, it is very coarse 
yarn. We have one strand of white and one strand of 


-black in the spinning. Same hank roving going in the 


creel. 
Dr. M.: Do you have a wire or anything to divide it? 
Mr. Schaeffer: No, sir. 
Mr. D.: You try that. 


Mr. Holt: I believe his answer can be round right 
there, that he gets the same thing on the speeder that 
causes the uneven mock if done on the spinning. | 


Overhead Cleaning 


Mr. Hunt: Let’s go on now to Question No. 5: “What 
method do you use in cleaning overhead in the spinning 
room where there are two 8-hour shifts?” We can all 
talk on that subject, I am sure. 


Mr. Dennis: We run two 8-hour shifts and make from 
10s to 30s. We clean up on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Mr. Holt: Clean three times a week. 


Mr. Dennis:. To clean up on the day shift we give 30 
minutes. We have the section man or somebody else 
pick off all this lint before we start. We also blow all 
that stuff out before we start up, and we get very good 
results. 


J. C. Page, Industrial Engineer, Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C.: We blow down twice a week overhead. 
We give the oilers a rest period and then keep them at 
the time we blow down. In the carpet mill we blow down 
every night. We do not blow down while running. 


Mr. Schaeffler: The best way we have found is just 
not to let it get on there. If you can figure out a way to 
blow down overhead and not let it get on the yarn or on 
the roving you will eliminate it. Recently we have tried 
covering up everything. Of course, right recently we are 
not running; we have been closed down. 
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Mr. Hunt: How many times a week do you clean 
overhead ? 


Mr. Schaeffer: It depends on the draft. On reason- 
ably short draft, every two weeks. Of course, that in- 
creased our cost, because it holds everything up. 


J. G. Hall, Overseer, Riverside Mills, Danville, Va.: I 
think the best way is to clean every day during the noon 
hour, while the room is stopped—-blow down every day 
during the noon hour. I agree with the gentleman that 
the best way is not to let it get on there, and to prevent it 
from getting on the best way is to blow down every day. 


Mr. Hunt: Now, how do you carders clean? Let’s 
hear from some of you. (No response.) I don’t believe 


the carders clean up, from the looks of our roving in our | 


plant. 
Is there any other matter you want to bring up? Are 
there any questions you would like to ask? 


Mr. Anderson: How much weaker will yarn break of 
one hundred per cent rayon than cotton yarn does, and 
what is the best twist multiple to get the greatest strength 
—say 1% staple and 1.5 denier? Say 20s to 30s yarn. 
What is the twist multiple that will give the best breaking 
strength? | 


Mr. Bingham: The breaking strength of rayon usual- 
ly runs about 10 per cent weaker than cotton, and some- 
times it is more than that. That is 1.5 denier. As to 
twist multiples, start at the slubber with around .65 to .70 
twist multiple; intermediate, .75 to 80. It depends: on 
the process you are putting it through. If you are going 
to make fine roving, then on the speeder it should be .90 
to .95. That would be making around 4.00 to 5.00 hank 
roving. That is a good twist multiple and would give 
you a good breaking strength. 


Mr. Anderson: What twist multiple would you use 
on the spinning? 


Mr. Bingham: That would depend on what they 
wanted the yarn for. Usually we put the twist multiple 
in there just the same as on cotton. If it is warp yarn, 
4.00 or 4.50, whatever is wanted. Of course, you can use 
a softer twist than you can on cotton. 


Mr. Bingham: 1 had 30,000 spindles on rayon and 
ran it for about two years. We did not have a bit of 
cotton in that mill, Take from 25s down, and your 
breaking strength is equally as good as on cotton. That 
is on most rayons; I have run almost every kind. I have 
never run any Japanese 100 per cent and hope I never 
shall. The best breaking strength on spun rayon is with 
a twist multiple of around 3.75 on warp and 3.00 on fill- 
ing. If you are going to give it a scratch nap, run around 
2.50 times the square. If you get around fours to sixes 
and eights the breaking machine will not break it. 

Mr..Hunt: Is there anything else on that? Has any- 
one anything to bring up? 

[ want to thank you for your fine spirit of co-operation. 
I think we have a wonderful organization of men, and 
this has been a splendid meeting. 


Chairman Jennings: ‘We. will have the report of the 


nominating committee now. Mr. Anderson, will you give 
us your report? 


Mr. Anderson: This committee nominates Mr. J. H. 


* 
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McDonald, of the A. A. Shuford Mill Co., Hickory, N. 
C., for election to the Executive Committee of the Divi- 
sion to succeed the gentleman whose term is expiring. 


Chairman Jennings: The term of Mr. L. A. Elmore, 
of Rhodhiss, N. C., expires at this time. You have heard 
the report of the committee nominating Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Donald to succeed him. Are there any nominations from 
the floor? ; 


No nominations were made from the floor, and Mr. 


McDonald was unanimously elected as a member of the 


Executive Committee. 


After announcements as to the luncheon, the meeting 
adjourned at 12:10 o'clock p. m. 


Armstrong Cork Products Consolidates 
Divisions 


Consolidation of the Textile and Shoe Products Divi- 
sions of the Armstrong Cork Products Company has been 
announced at the general offices of the company at Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
has been effected to provide for greater efficiency in de- 
velopment work and sales effort, since the problems of 
these divisions are similar in many respects. 


The new Textile and Shoe Products Division will be 
headed by W. B. Tucker as general manager. Mr. Tucker 
has been general manager of the Textile Division for the 
past six years. He will be assisted by W. F. Mansur as 
manager of the Shoe Products Department and by T. L. 
Hill as manager of the Textile Department. H. C. 
Stouffer will continue as Mr, Mansur’s assistant. 


T. L. Hill has been manager of the Greenville, S. C., 
office of the Textile Division for the past six years and 
will be succeeded in Greenville by J. V. Ashley, senior 
salesman of that office. D. N. Herr, formerly of the 
Lancaster office, has been assigned to Greenville as a 
salesman in the Textile Department. 


New Metal Protective Paints 


An advancement in metal protective paints is reported 
by the Sherwin-Williams Company, of Cleveland. The 
products announced are S-W Kem-Metal Protective 
Paints and include Kem-Kromik Metal Primer, Kem- 
Elastic Metal Protective Paints and Kem Red Lead 
(primer). 

The distinguishing feature in the formulating of these 
new products is said to be their chemically evolved (syn- 
thetic) S-W Kem Liquid. The advantages demonstrated 
under standard tests by the paints utilizing this Kem 
Liquid are as follows: 


1. More complete exclusion of water and gases from 
the metal protected. 


2. A definitely greater durability. 
3. Improved appearance that is maintained in service. 


Other practical advantages include faster drying, val- 
uable in protecting freshly applied paint against the haz- 
ards of weather and adding speed to the job—with safety, 
according to reports. 


According to the announcement, the merger’ 
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FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 
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Hartsville, S. C. 
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CARDER OR SPINNER open, thoroughly 
practical. Familiar with colored or off 
grades. Good manager. Can see and do 
things and build job up. Age 45. Clean 
habits, satisfying references. Salary no 
object. Address ‘‘Practical,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


World Cotton Exports Decline 


Washington. —- Exports of cotton 
from the world’s six major exporting 
countries during the first seven 
months of the current season were 11 
per cent smaller than during the cor- 
responding period last season, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. 

The exports totaled 7,212,000 
bales, or about 863,000 bales less 
than during the comparable period 
last season. 

A sharp decline in exports from 
British India to Japan accounted for 
most of the decrease. 

For the seven-month period, ex- 
ports of American cotton showed a 
10 per cent increase, or from 4,108,- 
000 to 4,528,000 bales. American ex- 
ports from last August Ist to April 
28th were estimated at 5,051,000 
bales. 


Textile Employees 
Are Held in Probe 


Gastonia, N. C.—Seven Gastonia 
textile workers were arrested May 
4th, charged with attempting to draw 
unemployment compensation while 
working for wages at the same time. 

Deputy Commissioner Wade Wil- 
liams, of Charlotte, representative of 
the North Carolina Unemployment 
Commission, who will prosecute the 
cases, agreed to a continuance until 
May 10th when they were called be- 
fore Judge A. C. Jones in Municipal 
Court. 
pared. 


New Cotton Use 


Senatobia, Miss.—In an effort to 
develop a new method of holding the 
sod along the State’s new highway 
system until it takes root, cotton 
cloth is being used by the State High- 
way Department. It was stated here 
that various kinds of material have 
been used in the experiment to deter- 
mine the best method of preventing 
soil erosion until the banks along the 
highway are well sodded. Provided 
the rolls of cotton cloth prove satis- 
factory for this purpose, Tate County 
will have the distinction of being the 
proving ground for a method of ero- 
sion prevention that will, in addition 
to providing new uses for surplus cot- 
ton, find ready use in the major high- 
way construction. 


‘American Paper Tube Co. . 
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Many a belt has been 


thrown away needlessly. Let 
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Cannon Sheets Going To Navy 


Washington, D. C—The Cannon 
Mills of Concord, N. C., were named 
as the source of supply for $19,671.04 
of cotton sheeting to be supplied to 
| the Navy. 


the Department, of Labor, was made 
to Batava Mills, Inc., of New York 
City, which named the Concord 
§ mills as the producer of the product. 


us rebuild your worn 


belts. 
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ing experience. 


The South—And Cotton Manufacturing 
(Continued from Page 6) 


I am interested in this incident only to the extent of 
“facing facts,’ the stern, and uncompromising and un- 
yielding facts. “This is not a time for recriminations 


and I have none.” 
It is a fact, by way of rebuttal, that Southern industry, 


according to the records of the Federal Government itself, 


pays out of its manufacturing income more for wages 
than is paid out of such income to wages by Northern 
manufacturers. The textile industry of the South is now 
paying out in labor between 30 per cent and 40 per cent 
of its entire income, while the United States as a whole 
averages less than 18 per cent of such payments to its 
labor. And the South pays out between 50 per cent and 
60 per cent of the actual manufacturing costs of its 
products in wages aside from the cost of the cotton it 
buys. 

Inasmuch as the average weekly wage of textile opera- 
tives at full time production now averages approximately 
$16 per week it can be demonstrated by an analysis of 
manufacturing costs that if the Southern manufacturer 
paid out every dollar it received from the sale of its 
goods to labor (except what it pays for cotton) the 
worker would then receive but $22 per week leaving the 
mills no income out of which to pay taxes to take care 
of depreciation or any other expenses and with no alter- 
native except to advance more new capital to cover the 
net loss of operation. 


Deplores “Feudalism” Term 


As an evil to be charged to the account of the business 
and industrial leadership of the South, feudalism is not 
only an offensive term, but, indiscriminately used, it may 


FLOWER PLANTS — Asters, marigolds, 
bachelor buttons, pe- 
tunias, pansies, English Daisies, pinks, 
snapdragons, 
$1.00—100. Postpaid. 
mington Plant Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


WANTED 
A Sales Menage for the Southern 
tates 


Must have experience in promoting 
sales of textile machinery and have 
a wide acquaintance with execu- 
tives of Southern mills. 
Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Tubize-Chatillon Reports 
Slight Loss for Quarter 


New York.—Tubize-Chatillon Cor- 
poration reported net loss for the first 
quarter of $31,964, compared to net 
profit for the 1937 first quarter of 
$369,741. 

, Stockholders at their annual meet- 
' ing were told production has been 
} restricted in accordance with sales, 
} that inventories were now below the 


carnations. 
Wil- 


December figure, and that bank loans 
have been reduced by $400,000 to 
$1,750,000. The company manufac- 
tures rayon yarns and knitted fabrics 
at Rome, Ga., and Hopewell, Va. — 


Write giv- 


have a rather embarrassing recoil upon those who care- 
lessly bandy it about. | 

It had its origin in a popular resentment among the 
people of a top-heavy and inefficient political bureauc- 
racy. In their disgust and revolt against such a political 
system the humble working people of that ancient civili- 
zation turned as a last resource to their local men of 
affairs and offered their toil and their services in return 


for protection against a government of at least question- 


able capacity. 

Then, as now, feudalism may not have been regarded 
as “the best system,” but at least, in the opinion of 
Roman peasants, it provided opportunity for work from 
private sources and food earned, and this in their judg- 
ment over a Roman system of centralized Government, 
the only efficiency of which was in the capacity of tax 
gatherers and the futility of its politicians. 

But no survey of any institution is complete which dis- 
regards the principles by which it has been blue-printed 
and the philosophies which governed in its engineering 
and création. 

The frontiersmen and pioneers who blamed the trail 
for this vast industry of textiles made other economic 
contributions to the South than those to be measured in 
terms of capital investment, machinery and mass employ- 
ment. 

They sharply exemplified in the planting and in the 
building and in the management of this industry the 
basic philosophy of democracy upon which our entire 
national structure of life has always rested. 

They thought it well within the best and most hon- 
ered of American traditions to take their own capital, 
mix it with their own brains, spice it with the sort of 
courage which primitive conditions then required with 


(Continued on Page 30) 


The contract award, announced by 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods trading further quieted 
down last week and sales failed to equal present drasti- 
cally limited production. 

Prices on both print cloths and sheetings showed a 
slightly softer tone with decline of 4% of a cent made on 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


some constructions. Orders were largely for immediate 
requirements. Carded broadcloths sold well early in the 
week at mostly unsatisfactory prices. T wills were in fair 
demand and combed goods sold moderately. 

Demand for finished goods also tapered off with most 
orders calling for prompt delivery. Wash goods sales 

_ were confined to clearances at less than regular prices. 
Cotton clothing fabrics were steadier while towel turn- 
over was aided by favorable weather. 

Cloth production costs other than raw cotton have in- 
creased considerably in recent years and although there 
has been some reduction during the last few months, mill 
margins are reported to be considerably below manufac- 
turing and selling costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics | 


: CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


reported 41.2 cents for the average wages an hour in the 
cotton goods industry in March against 41.3 in February 
and 39 cents in March, 1937. Average hours worked a 
week in this industry were 31.8 in March against 31.4 in 
February and 39.1 in March, 1937. 

Domestic mills continue to evidence but little interest 
in buying cotton for either prompt or deferred shipment. 
Cotton mill activity slackened further during the last half 
of April, according to trade reports. The daily rate of 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


_ Export 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. 


| 
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New York 
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mill activity for April is expected to be a little below that 
for March, and the fewer working days in April than in 


the previous month will further reduce total consumption 
as compared with that for the previous month. 

Print cloths, 27-in., 3% 
Print cloths, 28-40. 
Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Denims, 28-in. 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s .. 5% 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard 536 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. 


New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa—While sales of cotton yarns for 
April were up from March, which was the low point for 
five years, they are still far from satisfactory. Many 
spinners appear now inclined to mark time and await fur- 
ther developments in the general business situation, while 
others are seeking new outlets for sale yarns more aggres- 
sively and are working with customers to help develop 
interest in novelty goods, which will serve to bridge over 
the remaining period until the standard lines become 
active again. 


Combed yarns are held at 29c bases 30s single but 
sales have been closed considerably under this. For an 
average carded knitting yarn most ask 174c but it is not 
possible to do business in average at that figure and in 
some extreme cases prices lower than 16c basis 10s have 


been reported. Prices of extra quality knitting yarns 
hold better than average and the limited number of spin- 
ners of such yarns are in a better position regarding or- 
ders and shipments than run-of-the-mine carded produc- 
ers. Mercerized yarns are held at 63c basis 60s two-ply 
ungassed with demand quiet and shipments showing a 
better trend. 


thy 


Sentiment in the distributing trade is as blue right now 
as any time in the last year and yet most agree that when 
this has been true in the past a turn is not far off. There 


is nothing in sight of a concrete nature on which to base a 
predictions of improvement but statistically a change 
must come in the near future because of the severe cur- : ; 
tailment of new yarns and the liquidation steadily of | Es 
distress lots. In the goods end stocks are being liquidated {§& 
Double Duty Travelers 
and this condition in yarns and goods must shortly be & 
felt in the way of a better flow to spinners. ; ast Longer, Make Stronger 
; Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the = 
= SPINNING RING. The greatest 
Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade ‘mprovement entering the spinning = 
= room since the advent of the HIGH 
40s ----- = 
= $1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
19% Carpet Yarns 
Tinged, 5-lIb., 8s, 3 and 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
te carpets, 8s, and | 
Southern Chain 4-ply 17% SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Narps 
Part Waste Insulated Yarns Bought—Sold—Quoted 
Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 
08. ------~----------=-=" 80 Southern Frame Cones List your stocks for sale with us 
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Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 

Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AND foo. | 


MOCCASIN 


| BRONZE 
Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers of the famous" 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
See ‘Southern Sources of Supply’’ for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 


Emil Eitel -— Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 


BALING 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 3 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N.Y = 
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owned and privately managed industry. 

One can visualize that the heads of these closely held, 
this compound to voyage forth in the creation of privately 
or family owned corporations, would have fallen with 
nice and delicate precision into the “third basket” had 


this gullotine of taxation lately been created. 


This is an industry which, in every important and es- 
sential sense, is an exact pattern of that which would be 
prescribed by what we commonly call the American 
economic system, at the base of which stands the mudsill 
of private capitalism, 


Urges Private Enterprise 


This American system and philosophy which, since the 
very inception of our civilization, has encouraged and 
honored private management, individual incentive, self- 
reliant courage and free competition, find their vital 
principles coursing through the blood stream of this great 
textile industry. 

One hundred and fifty years ago this young nation 
summoned its best patriotism and statesmanship into a 
decision as to what should be the form of the economic 
life of our people. 

They had two options and no more. It was either 


private enterprise or political management. 


The decision was made and implemented in’ the Con- 
stitution in favor of private enterprise and free competi- 
tion and against political authority, control and regimen- 
tation. 

The issue is not to be minimized or underrated as to 
its immediacy or as to its importance. 

Nor should we allow ourselves to run off into tantrums 
of temper toward individuals and personalities, to engage 
in hysterias and phobias of passion toward man when it 
is, after all, an abstract principle of economic life which 
is in balance. 


Hope for End of Bickering 


One might reasonably conclude in the light of the two- 
way traffic in name-calling which has been going on be- 
tween a large sector of our business society and those in 
political control of the nation at this time that nothing 
more weightily impends than to make sure that one or 
the other of these is put in its place, one or the other 
brought to its knees, one or the other made abjectly and 
originally to surrender respective opinions and positions. 

This is no time to prolong a bloody competition to 
see which can outhate the other or to outmaneuver the 
other into utter destruction. 

In facing the critical decision which must be made as 
to the basis of our future economic culture, there is 
neither place for insensitive reaction nor for utopian 
idealism and fantasy. 

I speak the language of all American business and in- 
dustry in demanding that the established economy of 
free enterprise and honest competition be retained. 

I speak the conviction of a large body of American 
business and industry in remarking that the old emphasis 
upon uncontrolled competition and unlimited pursuit of 
private profit is no longer possible or to be expected in 
this more social-minded and complex area. 

The old individualism which was more anarchic than 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


orderly is gone and no amount of tub-thumping or apo- 
plectic appeal or political oratory will return government 
to the simple roles it occupied a century ago. 

We will never escape today’s difficulties by turning 
back to that philosophy. 


Sees Measure of Control 


A point has now been reached in our economic revo- 


lution when some measure of social control of private = Dary Ring Traveler “ ee result of 40 goood rag 
. and an enormous amount o! research and experim 
enterprise - imaperative. Some force ees either irom high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
within organized industry itself or from without, in the made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
form of the power of the State, must sit in judgment, | so hgyg Rg eg eae temper and 
above the battle of contending, competing, miscellaneous THE VELER co 
and divergent interests, to the end that production and TAUNTON, MASS. 
consumption and distribution of goods minister effect- 6. DARY, Ties. and Mer. 
ively to the needs of all the people. CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. : 
It is a false confidence on our traditions to retreat to 


- 


the delusion that what has been happening the worlc- 
over as democracy and the economic freedom of individ- 
uals have been going out and totalitarianism has been 
coming in, ‘“‘can’t happen here.” 

It can, and the evidence is that it is already happening 
here, that popular respect for these time-honored tradi- 
tions is gradually leaking out of the mass-American unit. 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and | 


Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


| Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 
Traces Already Noticeable 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


It is already happening that, cleverly, subtly and in- 


‘ 

geniously, political control of individual and corporate Since 1881 ; 4 

affairs, political barriers against individual incentive, po- KEOKUK, IOWA = :: 

litical coercions and compulsions over personal freedoms CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. a 

are more and more creeping into our national policies Southeastern Sele oe 

and, worse still, validating themselves in the public mind. &% : x 


Lord Bryce predicted that our democracy within a 
century of free experiment would lose out in favor of 
State-ism. “When the spiritual oxygen,” he wrote, “which | 
has kept alive their attachment to liberty and self-gov- i SiZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 


ernment in the minds of their people becomes exhausted, 


SIZOL—Soft dG for Cott 
the flame will burn low and flicker out.” eners and Gums for Lofton 


When we fail, wisely and decisively, to deal with our : DESOL—Kier: Assistant for Cotton | 
current problems of a soundly based and widely distrib- : PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in | 
uted economic well-being, this “spiritual oxygen” of rev- ' Est. 1904 Kier | ) 
erence for the simple traditions of democracy will, indeed, HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling i 


eventually burn low and flicker out, as our people, some 
in ignorance and some in enlightenment, and all in de- 
spair, begin to listen to and obey the vaporings of dema- senney GitV: Md. | 
gogic leadership which fattens on their distresses, and 
then cave in to the delusions of the dictatorial promise. P. Goller 
To rescue our civilization of freedom of individual and 4 3 
independent action and private enterprise from its present OC 
perils of the totalitarian state calls for the liberal leader- 
ship in your industry and in all others of a wise and * 
prophetic action of voluntary control and self-discipline. 
A million cogwheels within our own complex industrial 
system must be made to mesh and efficiently to function, 
otherwise, we invite the penalty of the only other alterna- 
tive of an all-controlling State. 


We have already been temporizing with this critical 
issue dangerously long. 


As our experiences with one disaster after another 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 


RIGHT ON 
THE BOARDWALE 


Here you will find everything to fur- 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms . . sun 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 
ocean's edge... superb cuisine... 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow quests . .. and 
the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea 


within our economic operations during these last few WEEKLY RATES 
‘ WRITE FOR 
years so clearly sound the alarm, the gods are not pre- ae ie 
pared, nor are they of a mind, to grant an indeterminate WEORANCN 


stay of sentence upon us for our folly of muddling ATi N a TY 
through. 


JOEL HILLMAN J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A HILLAAN 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. &. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill, Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee——-Signal Mountain, W. 't. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E, 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O: Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; G05 Woodside Hldg., Greeuville, S. C 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey. Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Blde., A. T. Jacobson, Mer:; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- . 


cinnati, First National Bank Bldg., Ww. G. May, Mer.;. Dallas, 
‘Tex., Santa Fe Blidg., E. Ww. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.,. Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer. . New Orleans, La... Canal Bank Blidg., 
W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Crosby, Megr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange. Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank P ld... Karl 
t. Hury; Mer.; Tampa, Fla.., 415 Hampton St., H. C. 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer. 
Washington, D. C., Southern Blidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro, NM. ©. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bildg., Baltimore, . Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual) 
Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 14383 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. . 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. More head St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executiv es; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. BE. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C., 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou, Sales Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP.,, 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C., 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, . I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancastér, Pa. Sou. Office, 383 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
tobert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.;: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by ‘Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
FS. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent; Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING Cco., Boston, Mass. Sou. Re ‘D., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave:, Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, 8. C.;. John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, La‘vrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.,. Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton Co., Ine., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. Cy 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
ee CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blide.. Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.),. Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J..C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 
boro, B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop. Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Gre enville, S.C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


._ DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep “ee IN. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242. Forsyth 


st:, W. Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO,, Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine C themicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.: E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W: R. Ivey, 
5S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J.. T. 
McGregor, Jr.., A. Kidd, 1035 fferson Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg.. Tenn.; R. D. T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ile, 8..C.: W. FF. Cray ton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 
( ‘olumbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmineton, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W 
F, Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Chureh 8t., Charlotte, N. C 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1t., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Salés Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Ace- 
ee ie J. J.“Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
otte, N. C. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N; C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 3 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 813 


Johnston Bldg., 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO.,, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Greenville, S. C., 


Charlotte, N. ( 


44 Cross St.. Providence, R. LI. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 


and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., Lassiter, F.. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H.. Chapman, Charoltte, N, C.: J. C.. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; H. R. Wige, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, S: C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, 5S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


435 
1101 S. 


New York 
Charlotte,. N. C., 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


Hudson St., 
Bivd., 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., We L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
; Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F.. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W, O. 


Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A . Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.;: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B: Willard, Megr.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W..Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Il. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbe rt, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W. Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


LEATHER CO., 
N. W. G. Hamner; 
tt: Dallas, Tex., 


Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Gre enville, S. C.,. W. J. 
Russell A. Single ton Cex, 


Gastonia, 
Hoore, Ralph 
Ine. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CoO., 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Bur tle, 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky. R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 


inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 


Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St. 
Atlanta. Ga.: J. Li. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham, 


Ala.; ‘Atlanta Belting Co. 
Rome, Ga.; 
Supply Co., 


Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Gastonia, -N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.., 


Knoxvlile, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 


lan, Ky., and Jellico, 


Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., 
nooga, Tenn.; 


Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 

Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ beg ‘water 

Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8. C., 'N. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, C.; T. C, Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. ¢.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta. Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


Chatta- 
Jackson, Miss.: 
Morgan's, Inc., 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, 
Sou. Mer., Charles. C. Clark, Box 274, 
‘Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, 
Greenville, 5S, C. 


New York City. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The: Citizens and Southern 
Atlanta, Ga., J. Martin,.Agt.; 
Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:; 


Pawtucket, R. Sou. 
National Bank Blde.., 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 
Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 


Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—BDurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder. Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 605-513 
Cedar St.; Charlotte, N. Cy; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 


Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Ww arehouse 


Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Distrib- 


utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., 
ply Co., 


Gre ensboro, N. ¢ 


‘.; Textile Mill Sup- 
and Charlotte Supply Co., 


Charette N. C.; Gastonia 
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Anderson, 
Carolina 
Atlanta, Ga,; 
Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
Ala.;: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. National Bank 


Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. C.; 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Co., Greenville, S. C., 
ply Co., Birmingham, 


Sullivan Hdw. Co., 


240 W. Somerset St., 
Brinkley, 1410 First 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg.; Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., C harlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.,,. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Jas. E, 


Rep., Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 
N 


HOWARD BROS. MFG, CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. 
S. W. Rep, Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.., 
J; Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. W oe stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N., 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres, 


Office and 
Melchor, Mer. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


§14 Tryon. St., Chariotte, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C: Mer. Sou! Service Dept., 
S. Bb. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 


cep., H. 


Jacobs Mfe. Co. 
ply Co.,, 


Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
Greensboro, N .C.; 


Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atianta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., 
Claude B. ler ,P. O. Box 1383, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
ae Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 
C. 


Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115S. 26th 


Philadel- 
O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC.. WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, 
lotte, N. C. 


Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


: New York City. 
First National Bank Bldg., Char- 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
KE. W. Holister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, Ss. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., 


Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N, C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co.. 


Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 


Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.; 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Matthews-Morse 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 


Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga;; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. Macintyre, Franklinton, N. €.; Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 
Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Agt.;: D. Taylor, 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: 
S. C.; H: B, Askew, Box 272,. Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & CoO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


Exchange St., 
W. First St., 
Gaftne 3S. C. Sou. 
Otto Pratt, Gaftney, 


292 Madison Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C.: 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.. ¢ 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Repn.. 


W. Klumph, 2018 


Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C:; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 


Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
lotte, N. C. Atianta Office. 


PERKINS & SON, 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
Bona Allen Bldg. 


Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mail Route 5, Dallas, 


: | 
ry 
td 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Provisence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, s.: 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
N. Cc.: J. W. Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 21st St.. Birmingham. Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman. 88 Forsvth St.. 
Wes Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Sunply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles s A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 EB. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia. 1712 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St.. N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway: Nashville, 711 Church BSt.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, S. Gay St: Sou. Reps., H. 
Steger. 222 W. 1st St.. Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 E. 
Main St.. Spartanbure, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St:, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. a ensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Rroad St., N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C, Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga...118 Courtland St., S. E.. A. S. Stephens. Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tehoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.,. Greenville. S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317. N. 
17th St.. Riehmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.,. 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C, 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta. Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
Taylor, JIr.. Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Gree smnsboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant. P. O. Box 1899. Greenville, S. c—J. J. Kauf- 
mann. Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres: and Mer. of Sou. Divisions. H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L: Batson; Atlanta Plant. P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta. Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL '@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 


ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, i A. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO.,, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 8S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town. S. C.: George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. 
Merritt. P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
-oom 303 Odd Fellows Bldeg., Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.; 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.; Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Are ade, Charlotte. N. C.: 
John EF. Johnson. Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St... Memphis, National Guard 
Products. Inc., 400 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.; Eustis A. 
Lancaster. Jr.. John Sevier, Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Cirele, Johnson City. Tenn.: R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga. Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc.,.215 Decatur St., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga.: R. W. Didschuneit. 1733 Candler Bidg., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Blidg., Atlanta, 
A: “McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St... S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 
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STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Megr.; 708 
Mills Bidge., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, IU, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box' 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. - 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.;: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON Co., 905 S. Main St., East Point. (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY rin Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., S.C. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn... and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg. 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, NN. C.s MM. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney ore Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


_U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bildg., 
Greenville, S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 18th St.., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry; Jdr., P. O. Box 33 Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 osslee yp 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N,. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: W. E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N..C.; Ideal Paint & W lpr. "So , 215.8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co.., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
(.;. Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 5. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 
end Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co:, P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co. Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Saldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field. W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Abern St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Gre enville, iS; <2. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
a Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O: Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C, Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave:, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


nie Inc., 814 §. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res. 


WATSON-WIiLLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D>; Ragan, High Point, N. C.: E. V. Wilson, Greenville, S. C 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Pore her and R. Il. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blde.. Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


Oftice ot Office; I, D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ice, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., ¢c c. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blide.., Greenville. Brand, 


203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford; 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, & 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 


Jefferson Apts., 501 E. ith St.,. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.: Sullivan Hardware .20., 
Anderson, 5. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C., 
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havea Perfect Record 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manu- 
- facturing YOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 


Products 


PATENTED 


No change in rail 


big change in RESULTS! 


The Multiple-groove ring steps "right into the shoes” of 


ordinary twister rings, and with what a difference in - 


results! One greasing does for several doffs. Traveler 
I'fe often doubled. Sneeds improved, of course. Made 
in U.S. A. only by DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING co. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


FINISH 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tari ff Commisston 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 


Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You With 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPpxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 
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THREE YEARS A60 


When the Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer was 
introduced to the textile industry, experiments were 
past history. No. 4 had been tested, checked, and re- 
checked —- its automatic, trouble-free operation had 
been proved in field and laboratory tests. {| That is why 
every Ameo No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer has stayed 
where it was put. That is why mill operators every- 


where have experienced nothing but satisfaction with 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR TO_THE BAUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 


Be 
ANSS. 
FOS Net 


its simple, dependable mechanism. {The Ameo No. 4 
is typical of the carefully engineered AMCO equipment 


which has resulted from years of intimate studies of 


- cotton, woolen and worsted manufacture. Why not let 


an Ameo engineer visit your mill, and develop a plan 


to surround each process with “money-making air.” 


American Moistening Company. Providence, R. I. . 


Boston, Mass. ... Atlanta, Ga... . Charlotte, N. C. 
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